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BAPTIZED DEMOCRACY.* 


TWENTY secret societies could not do so much to overturn a 
European monarchy as this one book. Its two red covers hold 
more dynamite in smaller bulk and of deadlier force than any 
bomb yet invented. The resources of civilization for blowing 


up the remnants of feudalism are here brought to the highest 
point of efficiency. Mr. Carnegie proves the case against mon- 
archy and aristocracy by the success, the triumph of democracy. 
His argument is that in America the poor man grows rich and the 
rich man richer because all men are equal. The form of govern- 
ment and the traditions of freedom give every man a fair chance ; 
the result is such a prodigious development of nature’s gifts as the 
world never saw before, and such a fair distribution of them as 
would seem utopian were it not simple fact. One chapter after 
another on trading and educating, manufacturing and home-build- 
ing, mining and voting, tilling the soil and recreating the mind, life 
among the lumbermen and life among the journalists—all about 
more than half a hundred million of people who live happily to- 
gether, yoked only by their own laws; trade together unhin- 
dered by restrictions; fight together but once a century and are 
at peace profound in half a decade afterwards; sovereign in one 
indivisible nation, sovereign in nearly twoscore indestructible 
States, sovereign in individual freedom—such (to catch the 
glow of the author’s own style) is America; such is democracy. 


* Triumphant Democracy ; or, Fifty Years’ March of the Republic. By Andrew Carne- 
gie. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Copyright. Rev. I. T. Hecker. 1886, 
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What he proves by figures, what he demonstrates by calculations 
(though with a wonderful deal of bragging), he sums up as fol- 
lows: 


“ Here is the record of one century’s harvest of democracy: 1. The ma- 
jority of the English-speaking race under one republican flag, at peace. 
2. The nation which is pledged by act of both parties to offer amicable 
arbitration for the settlement of international disputes. 3. The nation 
which contains the smallest proportion of illiterates, the largest propor- 
tion of those who read and write. 4. The nation which spends least on 
war and most upon education; which has the smallest army and navy, in 
proportion to its population and wealth, of any maritime power in the world. 
5. The nation which provides most generously during their lives for every 
soldier and sailor injured in its cause, and for their widows and orphans. 
6. The nation in which the rights of the minority and of property are 
most secure. 7. The nation whose flag, wherever it floats, over sea and 
land, is the symbol and guarantor of the equality of the citizen. 8. The 
nation in whose constitution no man suggests improvement; whose laws 
as they stand are satisfactory to all citizens. 9. The nation which has the 
ideal second chamber, the most august assembly in the world—the Ameri- 
can Senate. 10. The nation whose Supreme Court is the envy of the ex- 
prime minister of the parent-land, 11. The nation whose constitution ‘is 
the most perfect piece of work ever struck off at one time by the mind and 
purpose of man,’ according to the present prime minister of the parent- 
land. 12. The nation most profoundly conservative of what is good, yet 
based upon the political equality of the citizen. 13. The wealthiest nation 
in the world. 14. The nation first in public credit and in payment of debt. 
15. The greatest agricultural nation in the world, 16. The greatest manu- 
facturing nation inthe world. 17. The greatest mining nation in the world.” 


But, Mr. Andrew Carnegie, do you not perceive that such a 
summing-up might be made by your atheistical neighbor, who 
believes not in God nor in a world to come? Tell me, sir, is any 
nation great whose sum total of greatness can be swallowed up 
by the dismal grave? True, you have a chapter on religion, but 
only a scanty one, with a little share of statistics; you plainly 
show that if that topic has been given a place in your book it is 
only because you are too kindly a calculator to reject any appli- 
cant having lists and tables to offer, and in summing up you 
leave religion altogether out of reckoning. 

In truth, the author has not got at the main question. He 
has told us what democracy can do for the farmer, for the manu- 
facturer, the author, the artisan, the miner, the inventor, the secu- 
Jar educator. But what can democracy do for the man? That 
is the main question. In the judgment of the majority of man- 
kind secularism at its best and broadest is but one side of our 
nature, and that not the brightest side; it is the lining, and not 
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the garment. The American citizen does not change money, 
delve the soil, spin cotton, dig for iron, grind flour as the ex- 
pression of his manhood. No; nor is the exercise of sovereign 
authority at the ballot-box the highest human act. The highest 
expression of manhood is the effort to reach the ideal end of man 
—the infinite and eternal God. God is man’s ideal, not money- 
getting or president-making. 

The weak point in Mr. Carnegie’s book is that he has left de- 
mocracy without a head on its shoulders. The true destiny of 
the democratic citizen is the chief problem he has to solve. To 
this the author barely adverts. His one chapter on religion, the 
very shortest in the book, treats this highest question flippantly, 
showing as much weakness here as power elsewhere. As to 
education, he knows nothing but the school without God or im- 
mortality. He forecasts, and wisely, the material future of the 
republic; but as to future movements in the realm of the high- 
est aspirations of the human soul he has little to say, and we 
fear that he has thought little of what is going to become of his 
democrat in the endless hereafter. He has done well, but his 
work is not up to its subject till he supplies a proper chapter on 
religion. And we are compelled to record our impression that 
his manner of mentioning Spencer, Muxley, and other such 
doubters indicates his tolerance of, perhaps his tendency to, 
Agnosticism. In respect to religion he is rather an American. 
Scotchman than a Scotch-American; we suspect that in his 
make-up the substantive part is the European sceptic, and only 
the adjective part is American. Will Mr. Carnegie permit us to 
say that he cannot write seriously of human progress and jump: 
the question of man’s future destiny ? 

For the democratic man naturally tends to positive belief in 
the higher truths of reason; he joyfully welcomes the ennobling 
doctrines of the Christian revelation. Does not the unfettered 
human mind, under guidance of divine grace, instinctively long 
to be more ennobled by the highest truth? Abraham was a typi- 
calman. God said to him: “Iam the almighty God: walk be- 
fore me and be perfect.” What so becomes a free man as the 
firm persuasion that his nobility is rooted in the infinite majesty 
of the Deity in whose image he is created? What man is so pro- 
found a contrast with the slaveling as he who will have no king 
but Christ? That is our view of fundamental democracy, and it 
is plainly a better democracy than Mr. Carnegie’s. It is bap- 
tized democracy. He seems to place the triumph of democracy 
mainly in its superior capacity for getting wealth. We extol a 
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democracy which can be triumphant and poor, and we affirm 
that it will never be really triumphant till it has assured the 
triumph of its manhood over greed for money and over every in- 
ordinate desire for material progress; till then money is its 
king and its god—“ the almighty dollar.” We are far from ac- 
cusing our author of consciously making wealth the test of true 
democracy ; but the trend of his book is that way. Nor are we 
apologists for shiftlessness, under cloak of even religion. But we 
claim that the triumph of democracy is that in this age it is the 
form of government peculiarly favorable to the harmony of 
man’s higher and lower nature by the grace of God in our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Furthermore, our democrat must hourly answer 
most pressing questions of the soul about practical right and 
wrong involving time and eternity, or he becomes a slave to the 
most arbitrary and fickle of despots—doubt. In the highest 
view of life a democracy without the true religion, or an honest 
purpose to get it, cannot yet claim to be triumphant; is in dan- 
ger of becoming a defeated democracy, helpless and enslaved. 
Its noblest spirits will struggle in vain with interior difficulties 
which embitter the life of any rational man and make, in his 
case, the epithet “ triumphant” a mockery. To know the divine 
principles on which our manhood has been constituted, and to 
live in conformity with them, is the liberty of the inner man. To 
unshackle reason by the power of God’s truth is emancipation: 
prejudice holds reason down, passion enslaves it, ignorance 
blinds it. Until prejudice, passion, and ignorance are overcome 
there is only slavery of the man, though the animal may riot in 
every license. 

In reading of the great physical achievements of our people 
we are ever asking, What will not the American democracy do 
when it turns to God? While the mass of our fellow-citizens 
are seemingly quite absorbed in what they shall eat and drink 
and wherewith they shall be clothed, there are wiser and better 
ones among them who will feel the impulse of the Holy Spirit, 
and will be the first to show what democracy can do for religion. 
We will see in the future the fulfilment of not only Mr. Car- 
negie’s prophecies as to material progress, but, better, what a 
baptized democracy can do. The world has been waiting for 
nineteen centuries for a more perfect matrix for the reception of 
Christianity; perhaps it will at last find it in the democracy of 
the American people. If it does not find it here, where else can 


it hope to find it? Is this what Mr. Carnegie is struggling to , 


express? There is not a pleasant sound nor a lovely sight in the 
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universe but a religious mind will make it minister to its higher 
nature and put it into the worship of God; why not, then, these 
magnificent capabilities of the democracy? And how will the 
American people turn fully to God? What will be the charac- 
teristics of their religious activity ? 

In answer we remark that the practical character of our de- 
mocracy is conservative, as our author plainly shows. Theo- 
retically, democracy is progressive ; and, indeed, the last form of 
all that is good in the civil order is to be had in American de- 
mocracy or nowhere. Yet practically this people are more bent 
on preserving than acquiring liberty; they have grown con- 
servative. They look to the bolts and locks, though it be for 
the treasure’s sake. What will prevent the individual from mis- 
using his liberty by unjustly monopolizing ? What will steady 
the rush of popular passion? What will make the public life of 
this people orderly? What will make popular movements cen- 
tripetal? These are the live problems of the American people. 
The answer is, organic unity ; unity with authority, which always 
accompanies it. Unity produces authority, and authority pro- 
duces force. Without force thus legitimately produced there is 
neither public order nor individual liberty. Americans feel that 
democracy needs a controlling influence which makes for unity. 
The public life of a great democratic people needs to be organi- 
cally one. The individual is secure enough, will be secure 
enough, if his rights can be made one with the common welfare. 
Is not this a dominant idea of the American people? Does 
not Mr. Carnegie’s book prove it? How gladly does every pa- 
triot welcome any influence drawing men together into brother- 
hood! We must have such a unifying power. In order to 
influence this people steadily and in the long run to maintain 
their common lot, a sentiment of unity stronger than any politi- 
cal sentiment is plainly necessary. Something more sacred than 
any civil bond must draw the dominant minds of a nation to- 
gether, or party rancor will in course of time again divide us, 
or local interest, or sectional narrowness. What can offer this 
sacred bond, this higher law of unity? Religious sects cannot 
do it. When the strain came they broke before the state; they 
gave out the first ominous sound of the snapping bonds of po- 
litical unity. It is their nature to borrow from the state, and not 
to give. Long before the disrupting of the nation Webster, in 
one of his great Union speeches, lamented the breaking-up of 
Methodism as a portent. The other great sects soon followed. 
Instead of helping us to hold together, the religious sects pre- 
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cipitated disruption. Americans were earlier at civil war and 
the conflict was more bitter because they were not religiously 
a united people. The religion we held as a people had no grace 
of healing. 

But the Christian religion possesses a unity organic, fruitful, 
and divine. Practical men will be attracted to that form of Chris- 
tianity in which they perceive doctrines and an organism which 
are an exhaustless reservoir of the very element which is an 
essential requirement of a free and great people. Whatever can 
unite the children of every race into one brotherhood, by metiaods 
at once of divine origin and representative of the people, cannot 
fail to elicit the admiration of men whose ambition is to live in a 
commonwealth as vast as it is free. This will be especially the 
case with men who seek the public good from motives of religion 
and philanthropy. We adopt the views of a recent article in a 
religious quarterly as being elevated and voicing the wishes of 
religious men generally: 


“ Secularism, in its best sense and in its broadest scope and most hu- 
manizing significance, is but one side of the life of the race. Religion and 
the church are on the other side, and make up a primal factor of all social 
progress.” .. . “ Hence the call for greater unity along with increased zeal 
and energy. Besides, the rising moral and social issues of the time will 
have to be met. Marriage and divorce, as these have been allowed to run, 
require serious and effective control. The education and practical enfran- 
chisement of the colored people, and the industrial training and Christian- 
ization of the Indians, need the guardianship and aid of a united Christian 
people. The rapid increase of the ignorant and dangerous classes in our 
large towns, cities, and business centres warns us that we must join hands 
in bringing these people under proper religious and moral influence, The 
liquor-traffic is a monstrous evil and an aggressive power ; it will have to 
be met and corrected by ano less powerful and determined popular will. 
Pauperism and a multitude of other social problems are already knocking 
at our doors and are asking for a rational solution. These matters belong 
to the civil government, but they cannot be left to its exclusive manage- 
ment. It will be difficult enough to get them under satisfactory control 
when the civil powers are backed up by all the moral support a united 
Christian constituency can give them.” * 


We think that Mr. Carnegie could learn something, from sueh 
an observer, of the office of religious unity in the triumph of de- 
mocracy. The regulative principle without which liberty is but 
free to its own destruction is authority, and authority springs 
from unity. 

So far the practical American. But another class among us 

* The Reformed Quarterly Review, July, 1886, ‘‘ The One Sign,” by the Rev. J. E. 
Graeff. 
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will be turned towards religion from a higher motive. The 
Catholic Church will sooner or later attract those noble souls 
who long to live solely for the ideal. Oh! when will we become 
aware that in the church and out of it there are souls who can 
live only for the ideal? God calls them only by that sublime 
way. They are not many, but every one of them is a type of 
a large class of their fellow-beings. They will seek for the ideal 
religion ; none but the best will satisfy them. It must be one that 
brings God nearest to man; that will be its most essential re- 
quisite. But, in addition to that, it must be one which answers 
in the spiritual order the ideal of democracy—a religion based 
on truth and the dignity of man, aiming at universal brother- 
hood. Now, what religion so much as pretends to these notes 
except one? By baptism the Catholic becomes a child of God. 
From this flows the brotherhood of the race in the highest 
sense. Understood of the natural man as a creature of God and 
made in his image, the brotherhood of the race is the corner- 
stone of our democracy: it has been laid by Divine Providence. 
All men are created equal: understood in its right sense, under- 
stood as Americans understand it, this makes the democratic 
citizenship of the nation an outgrowth of nature. The religion 
of nature is true but insufficient: it looks for a perfect—that is 
to say, a supernatural—religion. The democracy of the free state 
is but a suggestion of the divine brotherhood wherewith Christ 
has made us free. That all men are brethren makes the Ameri- 
can democracy a true realization of native human dignity. But 
to be brethren with Christ in the supernatural state of children of 
God is the boon of Christ’s true church to man, and it accepts 
and strengthens the equality of citizenship in the free state. That 
men may be co-heirs with Christ of celestial glory, partaking with 
him of the Godhead, he essentially and naturally, we by adoption 
and supernaturally—these are the fruits of the organism called the 
church of Christ. 

Democracy is founded on the natural brotherhood of men 
Catholicity is founded on a higher brotherhood than that of na- 
ture: it is given us through the divinity of Christ. The first 
leads up to the second, and can only by it best secure its results. 
The Catholic Church contains the ideal of the democracy, and in 
the long run will be found necessary as well for its preservation 
as for its continued advance towards perfect human brother- 
hood. 

For this people to become mainly Catholic is the chief work 
of Divine Providence in this age. How shall this work be done? 
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What shall be the methods and who the instruments? Not, 
dear Catholic reader, angels from heaven, but you and I and 
every one of our faithful Catholic people must be the apostles of 
America. Nor does this Gospel need other miracles than the 
perennial one of our good lives and the resistless truth of the 
cause of Christ. 

But what shall be the methods? What shall we do? How 
shall we make our faith most presentable? Shall we “ minimize,” 
paring down and paring down till we cut the quick? Shall we 
present the church to our fellow-citizens like a shorn sheep bear- 
ing everywhere the mark of the shears? Will you treat honest 
men and women as you do your sick babies, and attempt to give 
them the truth of God as if it were a doctor’s pill, coating it 
over with sugar, slipping it in between the honest democrat’s 
teeth as if afraid he would bite you? Will you treat him to re- 
ligion as you serve medicine to children? Or shall we “ mazs- 
mize” ? Shall we model after some national type of the Old 
World? Shall we stand so straight that we lean backwards? 
Shall we force our customer to carry home not only the fruit but 
the indigestible wooden measure to boot? Shall we be so sus- 
picious of God’s persevering grace that we shall not let our neo- 
phyte begin his course till we clutter up his big young limbs with 
“opinions,” and “views,” and “devotions,” and “tendencies” 
which have long since failed to attract the active spirits of even 
the Old World? In truth, it looks as if some consider the apos- 
tolic office to consist nowadays in an exhibition of the religious 
antiques of Europe. Shall we transport the failures of Europe 
to the New World, and set them to work on our people? Is this 
what you call “ maximizing,” even orthodoxy? Then there is an 
immense difference between sentimental orthodoxy and rational 
orthodoxy. 

No; we shall neither “maximize” nor “minimize.” If we 
wish to succeed it can only be by delivering the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. Not “ minimize,” except you 
so call the cutting-away from about Catholicity what has grown 
up from the roots of nationality; what has grown up from the 
roots of Catholicity itself must remain. Whatever was an adap- 
tation of Divine Providence to far different or long-past human 
environments, racial, national, or personal idiosyncrasies, must be 
minimized. To cherish every essential product of the divine 
action in the church, to domesticate it all, to make it at home 
among us and among our people—this is maximizing in the true 
sense, unfettered by inverted commas. 
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What is French or Irish, Italian or German, is for its own race 
Catholic, but it is not Catholic elsewhere; we shall do the will of 
God if we minimize it for Americans. What is everywhere and 
at all times Catholic, to give this a fuller development is to maxi- 
mize wisely. 

Let us discriminate. Does this or that particular devotion 
attract Americans to any thoroughly Catholic sentiment. Let it 
be propagated with every zeal. Is there question of ritual? Let 
us not suppress it and freeze it up, but bring it out with greater 
splendor, so as fitly to symbolize the inspiring dogmas of the faith. 
Religion must ever furnish a sufficient symbolism for any people 
in their worship of God; their nature requires it, for they are 
physical and spiritual in one personality. But where there is a 
choice, let us discriminate between what bears directly on dog- 
mas of the faith and what is the accompaniment of a particu- 
lar or a national devotion. As to doctrines, it is our duty to 
preach them, write about them, and converse about them, each 
one in his sphere as a man instinct with the Holy Spirit ; and let 
it be doctrines, and not probabilities or opinions: leave opinions 
to the schools. 

It is ourselves that we have got to liberalize; and not our 
Catholicity ; and to liberalize ourselves by the development and 
maximizing of Catholicity within us and around us. 

It is astonishing how much more liberal the Catholic religion 
is than Catholic people. Where is the Catholic man who will 
say that he is as liberal as his religion? The highest encomium 
that can be passed on a man is to say that he is as broad as the 
doctrines the Catholic Church teaches. 
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A FAIR EMIGRANT. 


CHAPTER I. 


ALONE IN THE BUSH. 


ARTHUR DESMOND, an Irish gentleman, left, in the year 18—, his 
native country under unhappy circumstances, and found his way to 
Minnesota, where, following as far as white settlers had then ven- 
tured, he took land, built himself a wooden house, and began life 
in solitude. Though quite a young man, a gray look of blight 
on his countenance and a dejected droop in his walk told plainly 
that whatever might be the mainspring of the energy that kept 
him laboring from morning till night, and from night almost till 
morning again, with little sleep and no recreation, hewing down 
the woods and turning up the virgin soil for future harvests of 
gold, there was at least no hope in his toil. Young though he 
was, he was a broken man, who, with a canker in his heart that 
could not be cured, had isolated himself voluntarily from the 
society of his fellow-men. 

Hope put out of the question, the motive for his persistent 
labor was not far to seek. A man of keenly sensitive organiza- 
tion, of fine rather than strong brain, he had wit enough to 
know that for one like him a load of unsurpassed mental agony 
is not to be borne except face to face with nature, alone in some 
of her magnificent solitudes and under the yoke of such bodily 
toil as leaves little leisure for consecutive thought. Obeying 
the instinct for self preservation, he had taken hold of the only 
means that could save him from the doom of insanity. 

He had brought nothing with him to the backwoods but his 
workman’s clothes and tools, the miniature likeness of a woman, 
and a packet of letters which he wore sewn round his neck till 
they began to crack in the folds and fray at the edges, and, later, 
deposited in a small box of pine-wood carved rather skilfully by 
himself. He never looked at the miniature and he never read 
the letters, but when he came in from work his first glance was 
towards the casket, and at night it was placed with his revolver 
by the side of his lonely bed. 

His beard grew long and untrimmed, and white hairs began 
to creep in among his dark locks. He held little intercourse with 
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men, yet whenever a human being passed his way, whether white 
traveller going to or from St. Paul, or Indian straggler from far out 
on the prairie that stretched from his door to the horizon, the 
wayfarer was sure to receive kindly hospitality from the lonely 
squatter in his log-built home. The cries of animals, the songs 
and calls of birds, and the ring of his own axe were often the only 
sounds he heard for weeks. Sometimes the concert of the woods 
and the murmured, exquisite music which Nature makes for her- 
self in her great solitudes charmed the gray look of blight from 
his face, or the sumptuous coloring of the primeval scenes around 
would fascinate his eye and smooth away the furrow that agony 
had already dug deep between his brows. And it was these 
momentary relaxings of too taut a string, these almost unnoticed 
yieldings to the great mother’s power to soothe, that saved his 
reason and enabled him to give continuity of purpose to his 
work, 

Whatever may be the motive of long and determined devotion 
to labor, it is generally rewarded by a harvest of success. Ar- 
thur Desmond saw his work begin to prosper and its profit to 
teem upon him before he had realized that any other result was 
to be expected from his toil than the dulled state of memory 
which had enabled him to keep sane. All that he had touched 
seemed to turn to gold, and, as he saw it pour into his hands, 
he asked himself bitterly: “Of what use is this tome? What 
am I going to do with it?” He flung it into the earth again 
and forgot it, but when another year had passed it returned to 
him doubled and trebled. Again he buried it in his wider and 
wider-spreading meadows and fields, and again it found its way 
back to him with an increase that made it more burdensome than 
ever. 

Master of a vast and teeming territory, he still lived in his 
log-house, content with that rude harbor for his own person, 
while his granaries and farm-buildings multiplied and extended. 
No comfort came to him with his success, no joy in his riches, 
nor hope for happiness in his future years. To his farm-servants 
he was a liberal and kindly employer, to those with whom he 
dealt in business upright and fair, but no man grew intimate with 
him or called him friend. 

At last an event occurred which made a change in Des- 
mond’s forlorn life. Returning one evening after a solitary day 
with his gun in the woods, he found two travellers at his door 
waiting to ask his hospitality for the night. They were father 
and daughter, had come from St. Paul, and were on their way 
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far out into the Indian country. The man was a travelling mer. 
chant, who had dealings with the Indians, and the girl was his 
only child. Both had evidently seen better days, were refugees 
from more civilized lands, belonging to the large class whom 
folly, wrong, or misfortune reduce to beggary every day. The 
girl was beautiful, with that peculiar, delicate beauty which 
speaks eloquently of gentle blood. Arthur Desmond, seeing 
her standing at his door, with the setting sun burnishing her 
golden hair and lighting up her pale face, was struck by her 
loveliness, but only as he was struck daily by the grace of the 
flowers that sprang up through the grass on the prairies. Had 
the heart within him not been dead he might have fallen in love 
with her. As it was, he looked at her with interest, and his 
melancholy brow unbent as he led her into his home. 

She was ill with weariness, quite unfit for the journey she 
had undertaken rather than remain behind her father in the wil- 
derness about St. Paul. Next morning she declared herself able to 
proceed; but the two men, looking at her, saw that if she did so 
it would probably be at the cost of her life. The father was 
deeply distressed and uncertain of what course to pursue, but 
his host came to the rescue. 

“Leave her here,” he said, “and she will have time to rest 
and recruit her strength while you are away. Your journey ac- 
complished, you can call for her as you return. The wife of one 
of my most trusty servants shall wait upon her, and she shall 
have every care so rude an establishment as mine can afford.” 

This seemed the only reasonable solution of the difficulty, and, 
though the girl wept and clung to him, her father insisted on her 
accepting Desmond's hospitality. Promising to return soon, he 
mounted and travelled away across the prairie, looking back and 
waving his hand to her till he was out of sight. And then the 
girl crept trembling to her seat at Desmond’s fireside. 

The delicate courtesy with which her host treated his young 
guest proved that he had been born for other scenes than that of 
the wild prairie and the backwoodsman’s hut; and as the girl 
gathered strength and was able to walk a mile, hoping to meet 
her father returning from his journey out West, and as week fol- 
lowed week and the father did not appear, Desmond forgot his 
own sorrows in devising means to occupy her mind and keep her 
from observing the unexpected and unaccountable length of his 
absence. It was long before the terrible likelihood dawned upon 
her that he had met his death among the Indians, and that she 
should see him no more. At last passing travellers from the 
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Indian country brought certain news that he had been killed by 
some of the savages, whom he had been imprudent enough to 
offend. 

After the first agony had exhausted itself the desolate creature 
raised her head and proposed to set out with her broken heart 
for St. Paul, there to seek a livelihood for herself. But as little 
as a dove is fit to fight among hawks, so little able was she to 
carry out her gallant intention. So thought Arthur Desmond, 
looking on her stricken face and transparent hands; and yet he 
knew not what to advise. She could not stay with him, and 
there was no woman to whose care he could think of confiding 
her. : 

On the night before her proposed departure for St. Paul, as 
she sat opposite to him at his fireside for the last time, with her 
slight hands folded in her lap and a look of patient determina- 
tion on her child-like face, a strange trouble for her came down 
upon Desmond and a sense of remorse, as if he alone were driv- 
ing her out into the dangers and miseries of a hard world from 
the safe shelter of his home. Violently agitated, he rose up and 
went into the woods, where he wandered all night, a prey to the 
most unhappy thoughts, beset by intolerable memories, torn with 
the struggle to cast off the claims of a cruel past, to free himself 
from the power of its dead hand, which, after so many years, still 
clutched murderously at any pale hope that might venture to 
spring up in his heart. Flinging himself on the earth, he sobbed 
in the solitude and darkness, not even a star to witness or a bird 
to overhear, nothing to intrude on the: sacredness of a strong 
man’s secret agony. At dawn he rose up with the marks of the 
conflict on his face, and went slowly back to his dwelling, where 
at the door stood already the conveyance which was to take his 
visitor back to St. Paul. 

“My dear,” he said; taking her by the hand, “I cannot bear 
to see you go. There is one way by which you can stay with 
me, if you will. I am a careworn, broken man, and you are a 
young, fresh, and lovely girl, but we are both lonely and unfor- 
tunate. Can you make up your mind to marry me?” 

The young wife bloomed across her husband’s desolate life 
like a wind-flower in the fissure of a rock; and though she could 
not bring him actual happiness, yet the sweetness of her nature 
and her tender adoration of him comforted his starved and 
frozen heart, and his gratitude for her love and faith in him’ 
amounted to passion. She knew little of his early life, and, un- 
derstanding that the subject was painful, did not press for further 
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information. With a woman's instinct she had divined that some 
other woman had broken the heart of which the noble wreck 
was her own; but that any darker cloud than that cast by a 
cruelly disappointed love had* ever rested on him she did not 
live long enough to find out. After one happy year she bade 
good-by to the forest shades, the sunny prairies, and her idolized 
husband—leaving an infant daughter in her place. 

When Bawn, the child, was ten years old, Fate made another 
raid on Desmond’s small store of hard-earned happiness. For 
his girl’s sake he fell into one of those sad blunders which men 
in his position so often stumble upon.. At a distance of some 
miles from his own possessions a family of French settlers had 
established themselves, and of the group was a middle-aged 
spinster of bustling and active turn, who soon showed a lively 
interest in Desmond and his motherless daughter. Looking on 
his far-spreading fields and teeming granaries, the thrifty Jeanne 
quickly resolved to share that extraordinary prosperity which 
seemed so little appreciated by the melancholy Arthur. How 
she managed it is needless to relate, but in a very short time 
after she had made up her mind she becanie stepmother to Des- 
mond’s little girl. 

Desmond.soon discovered that in his solicitude for his child 
he had been led into an irretrievable mistake. Jeanne was a 
masterful woman, and rather than fight with her the man of hap- 
less fortune was fain to let her have things her own way. The 
wooden home which had satisfied him and his girl was deserted, 
and a fine new dwelling-house was built. All the ways of life 
were changed for father and daughter. Servants were scolded 
and well looked after, abuses corrected, waste was put an end 
to, and peace for ever banished from the Desmond fireside. A 
governess was engaged for Bawn—not a day too soon, certainly 
—all the prairie maiden’s pretty, wild way were condemned, and 
a good education was energetically administered to her. 

In submitting to the new state of things Bawn was influenced 
by her all-absorbing love for the father whose sole consolation 
she knew herself to be. She was now a woman, emancipated 
from. her stepmother’s control, yet living on the most friendly 
terms with her father’s wife. Within the big house Jeanne 
reigned paramount, and every one bowed to her will; but deep 
in the wild woods, lost in the lonely wildernesses of the forest, 
father and daughter held their meetings and their councils, and 
were as happy as Desmond’s recurrent fits of melancholy occa- 
sionally permitted them to be. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE SECRET OF A LIFE. 


“ BAwN! Bawn!” 

Mrs. Desmond was calling loudly in her deep contralto tones 
to her stepdaughter from the front door, shading her eyes with 
her hand from the strong sunlight that flooded the land—light 
that intensified the beauty of everything, suggesting corn, wine, 
and oil, overspreading flowers, teeming fruits. 

“Where can that girl have got to, and her father out of the 
way as well? I don’t know what would have become of Arthur 
Desmond’s goods if I had not taken them in hand! Shouldn't 
wonder if she was over in the log-house encouraging him, as 
usual, in his whims.” 

Jeanne crossed the flower-laden sward towards the old wood- 
en house, smothered in bloom, which still stood at an ‘opening of 
the woods some distance from the new house with its gardens. 
Jeanne, though quick and energetic, was plump and portly, with 
a swarthy skin, keen black eyes, and intensely black hair. She 
was dressed in a calico wrapper of red and white stripes and a 
large Holland morning-apron with pockets, in. which she jingled 
her keys, and looked neat, thrifty, active, and aggressive. 

“Coming, Mother Jeanne!” cried Bawn from within the log- 
house, where she was busy arranging her father’s books, wea- 
pons, and various belongings, and beautifying the place in a way 
of herown. Desmond had forbidden the old wooden home to 
be swept away, disputing on this one point the will of his wife; 
and he used it as a sort of den, his only substitute for a club. 

“ A pretty state of things!,” panted Jeanne. “ Here is a man 
from St. Paul about wheat, and nobody to speak to him but my- 
self. I’m sure if I did not work myself to death I don’t know 
what would become of us all.” 

“Is not the steward to be had?” 

“Oh! of course, if you leave it to servants. Give me the man 
who looks after his own business.” 

“Father labored long years, and now his hair is white,” said 
Bawn, with a pathetic vibration in her voice. “I think we may 
sometimes manage without troubling him.” 

“Well, I’m sure it’s not for my own benification I trouble!” 
snapped Jeanne, who, having all her life been accustomed to 
French on one side and English on the other, often unintention- 
ally coined words of her own to suit her momentary convenience. 
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“ And pray, is it by your father’s ordeal that you spend so much 
time in this old hutch ?” 

Bawn laughed. “Come, now, Mother Jeanne, look at these 
exquisite roses. Smell!” 

“It’s no kind of use talking to you, Bawn. Here is a ques- 
tion of so much for wheat, and—and there you are offering me 
roses to smell, as if nothing was needed in this world but a nose! 
But you are too old now for my tutition.” 

“The business is done by this time, I warrant,” said Bawn, 
placing the despised roses in a glass on her father’s reading- 
table, where, amid a litter of his favorite books, stood the old 
wooden casket which he had fashioned and carved so many years 
ago. “And you know, Jeanne, even if sixpence a bushel less 
than possible is had for the wheat, we can well afford the loss 
—better, perhaps, than the dealer who buys it.” 

Mrs. Desmond drew back a step from her stepdaughter and 
eyed her with contempt. 

“T do believe,” she said, “ that you are at heart a Communist, 
or a Vincent de Paul, or something of that kind. You don’t 
know how to grasp your own and hold it tight when you have 
got it. You would let every one be as rich as yourself. You 
seem to think whatever you have got more than you actually 
need must have been taken from somebody else, and that you are 
bound to restitute it.” 

“ Jeanne, Jeanne! I can’t help laughing. Fancy what you 
would do to me if you caught me at it! But seriously, dear, 
you know we are actually rolling in money.” - 

“ And if we are, how much of it is owing to my care? Not, 
I’m sure, that I want it for myself. I’ve no children to think of, 
and it is only for your father and you I need toil. From morn- 
ing till night I wear the flesh off my bones—” 

Bawn bit her lip to hide a smile. A good deal of the said 
flesh still adhered to the framework of Mrs, Desmond’s abundant 
person, but Jeanne could not have been happy without her chro- 
nic grievance of perpetual overwork. 

After her stepmother had bounced away Bawn went on smil- 
ingly with her occupation, and, when it was finished, set out 
to meet her father on his return from the forest, where he had 
been wandering alone since morning. This had been one of Des- 
mond’s bad days, when the ghost of his past—a ghost that would 
not be laid—dogged his steps, voices none but himself could hear 
tormented his ears, and faces long unseen pursued him, gazing on 
him with eyes of hate or turning away from him in loathing. On 
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such days all the old agony grew young again within him, a 
cruel mist rose all round him and shut out his actual world, 
blotting out even Bawn’s comfortable countenance. His gun 
and dog were the only companions he tolerated at these mo- 
ments, and, ranging the woods from morning till evening, he did 
battle in solitude with his foes. 

Now, toiling homeward through the forest, he carried the 
marks of the conflict on his face and in his gait, in the dull pal- 
lor of his skin, the sunken, dark eye, the fine-drawn lines of pain 
hardening a mouth naturally sweet, the pinched look of his fea- 
tures. Yet even with this blight upon him he had a peculiar air 
of nobility all his own. The snow-white hair waving over a fore- 
head which was that of an idealist, and the dense darkness of his 
eyes and brows, would alone have given him distinction in a 
crowd. 

Coming slowly through a long aisle of shade, he looked up and 
saw Bawn waiting for him in'the full sunset light at the nearest 
opening. 

“Thank Heaven!” he sighed: to himself, feeling like a man 
who, having toiled all night through stormy breakers, finds that 
he is suddenly in sight of shore. 

“ My darling, I almost took you for a goddess of the woods, 
what with that white gown, your May-blossom face, and all this 
shining hair!” 

“That comes of reading poetry and romanticizing in the for- 
est, Daddy dear,” said the girl, giving him a loving hug. “I 
wonder is there a goddess of Matter-of-fact among their deity- 
ships? Look here!” And, linking her arm through his, she drew 
him forward. 

A fire had been kindled on the ground, and a steaming gipsy- 
kettle was slung above it. On a little stand near were cups and 
saucers and a dish of newly-baked cakes. 

“Your favorite cakes, sir,and the tea is just made. Now sit 
down and give an account of yourself, you unsociable, rambling, 
unaccountable darling of an old Daddy!” 

“Give me your tea first. Thank Heaven for tea! No, I can- 
not tell you where I have been. So many miles away, my girl, 
that you never could follow me.” 

“Ah!” said Bawn quickly, “if you would only try me.” 

Desmond looked at her in surprise, and the hues of life that 
had stolen back to his face paled away again. It was the first 
time Bawn had ever hinted at a desire to intrude on his secret. 

“No, no, do not mind me,” she cried, seeing the effect of her 
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words. ‘I would rather break my heart than give you one extra 
pang.” 

“My little girl! my poor little girl!” said Desmond, startled 
at her passionate tones. “You break your heart! That would 
be the worst thing that Arthur Desmond, with all his ill-luck, was 
ever guilty of.” 

“ My heart is pretty strong,” said Bawn stoutly. “It could 
bear a good deal, if a good deal were laid on it. Emptiness is the 
one thing that could hurt it—like Mamsey’s boiler, that cracked 
with heat because it was not kept properly filled.” 

Desmond rose and paced up and down for a few moments, a 
flush on his thin cheek and a strange excitement burning in his 
eyes. Bawn went up to him presently and put her arms round 
his neck. 

“You shall not tell me anything, if it distresses you,” she 
whispered. 

Desmond clasped her in his arms and looked fondly in her 
eyes. 

“My only joy and comfort! there is much I would willingly 
confide to you, if I thought my confessions would not damp and 
blight the young glory of your life. You are still so young—” 

“T am twenty,” she said quickly; “and I feel so old that | 
cannot believe I shall ever grow any older. Trust my ripe age, 
father—at least if it will help you, as I often think it might, to 
share your painful memories with another. As for damping 
me—why, I am not easily crushed. Jeanne says I am like an 
india-rubber ball: the harder you try to put me down the higher 
I spring up again.” 

“T have always intended you should know my whole story, 
Bawn—after my death. You know the wooden box that stands 
on my table?” 

“Te.” 

“It contains papers that will be yours when I am gone; letters 
belonging to my youth, a portrait which you will cherish, and a 
statement written out in my own hand—my history, jotted down 

‘from time to time on sleepless nights. If you strongly desire it 
you shall have that statement to-morrow, and after you have read 
it we will talk the matter over, if so be you do not shrink from 
or suspect your old dad.” 

“Father!” flinging herself into his arms. “Shrink from you! 

“Suspect you of anything but what is noblest and best!” 

-“Ah! Bawn, there were others who loved me, and yet cast 


me out.” 
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“Fiends!” muttered Bawn, tightening her soft arms round 
his stooping neck. 

“No, not fiends, dear. Stanch, true men and a sweet, soft 
woman like yourself.” 

“ Are they still alive?” 

“T think so. I hope so; yet for my own sake I ought not to 
wish it, seeing that released spirits may, perhaps, know all truth.” 

“Is there no way of making it known to them before their 
release?” 

“None. And if there were I would not seek it now.” 

“But I would.” 

“You?” 

“Do you think,” said Bawn, unclasping her arms from his 
neck and linking her hands behind her back, while she leaned for- 
ward and looked into his face—‘ do you think I could live in the 
world for the fifty years or so I may possibly stay in it, without 
finding out those people and making them ashamed of their con- 
duct? If there be a lie against you living in the world, I will 
take it in my own hands and strangle it.” 

She laid her white, firm palms together as she spoke, and 
knotted her fingers as if she were in reality wringing the life out 
of a viper. 

Desmond smiled his sweet, melancholy smile. 

“Now, who could think there was so much passion in my 
smiling Bawn? My dear, you speak of an impossibility. The 
error went too deep; has strengthened its roots in the soil of 
time. There are lies, Bawn, that will walk up to the judgment- 
seat clothed like truth, and only at the crack of doom shall their 
faces be unveiled.” 

Bawn looked away into the depths of the twilight forest with 
an obstinate light of determination in her deep gray eyes. 

“Daddy,” she said presently, putting her hands on his tall 
shoulders and bringing her face close to his—“ Daddy,” kissing 
him, “ what do they call the thing that you were accused of? 
Don't”—kissing him again—“ be afraid to tell me. I can’t wait 
till to-morrow.” 

“It was murder,” said Desmond, with a blanching face. 

“QO the fools!” cried Bawn, holding her warm cheek firmly 
against his. “The fantastic idiots! To think of a man like this. 
in connection with such a crime!” 

“No, Bawn, none of them were fools.” 

“Then there was a villain among them,” insisted Bawn. 
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“May be so, my dearest—may be so. But all that lies among 
the mysteries that will never now be solved.” 

“ Why?” 

“‘ Because death is always sealing up the lips of truth.” 

“ Are ail the actors in your story dead?” 

“I told you just now, my daughter, that I do not know. For 
long years I have not had the heart to make an effort to inquire. 
Very long ago I used to receive, from time to time, letters from 
one who promised to send me word if anything in my favor came 
to light. As his letters ceased, I believe him to be dead. In the 
course of thirty years death will have reaped a big harvest from 
every inhabited land of the earth. He will not have spared the 
spot where the tragedy of your father’s life was enacted.” 

They walked up and down together, Bawn with her cheek 
against his shoulder and her hands clasped over his arm. The 
round, yellow moon rose above the darkening tips of the trees 
and cast a misty radiance over the distant prairie. Odors of cul- 
tured flowers mingled with the sweets of hay, and the breath of 
cattle stole towards them at times, and the low, burnt-out fires of 
the sun smouldered and died in the forest thickets. 

“T know all this happened in Ireland, of course,” said Bawn. 
“It was not in your own south, where yom were born? Was 
it in those beautiful northern glens you have sometimes told 
me of?” 

“It was there. Onan evening as lovely as this, in the midst 
of scenery far more beautiful, more picturesque, in the flush of 
my youth—a youth full to the brim of happiness and hope—my 
bitter doom came down upon me. But ask me no more to-night, 
my darling. To-morrow everything shall be told.” 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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THE LEGEND OF SAINT PANCRATIUS—A.D. 287. 
ParT II. 


PANCRATIUS’ grandsire left him ever free. 

“ If good the heart,” the man was wont to say, 
“ Feed it with lore, but leave it liberty ; 

The good, wise heart will learn to choose its way: 
Virtue means courage: man must dare and do: 
Who does the right shall find at last the true.” 


The boy, though gay, was studious; swift to learn, 
To him the acquest of knowledge was delight, 
For his was still the instinct to discern 
How high true knowledge wings the spirit’s flight. 
The youth of Rome no comrades were to him : 
Triflers he deemed them, fooled by jest and whim. 


Often on that great plain which circles Rome 
He spurred his fiery courser; oftener far 

{n that huge wood which girt his lonely home 
Sat solitary, while the morning star 

Levelled along some dewy lawn its beam, 

Or flashed remote on Tiber’s tremulous stream. 


Pacing its glades at times, he seemed to hear 
Music till then unknown, a mystic strain 
That sank or swelled alternate on his ear 
Like long, smooth billows of some windless main. 
“Ts this a dream?” he mused; “if not, this wood 
Houses some Spirit kind to man and good.” 


One day he sat there, sad. The year before 
That self-same day his parents both had died. 
“Where are they now? Upon what distant shore 
Walk they this hour?” For them, not self, he sighed. 
“They have not changed to clay; they live: they must. 
But ah! their state] know not. Let me trust! 
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“ What loyal love maintained they each for each! 
With what bright courage met they peril’s hour! 
How just their acts, how kind and true their speech ! 
They never drave the outcast from their bower: 
Some great belief they must have held! In whom ? 

Believe I will! My altar is their tomb.” 


Wearied with grief, the orphan sank asleep, 

And, sleeping, dreamed. In dream once more he heard 
That mystic music sweeter and more deep 

Than e’er before ; and now and then a word 
Reached him, he deemed from shadowy realms beneath : 
At times that word was “ Life”; at times ’twas “‘ Death.” 


Then, o’er the sheddings which the west wind’s fan 
Had strewn beneath the pine-woods, he was ’ware 
That steps anear him drew; and lo! a man 
Beside him stood. The sunset touched his hair 
Snow-white, down-streaming from that reverend head, 
And on his staff cross-crowned a splendor shed. 


The dream dissolved: upright he sat, awake: 

The Apostolic Sire of Christian Rome 
Beside him stood—Cornelius: thus he spake : 

“Fear naught! I come to lead a wanderer home: 
Thou mourn’st thine earthly parents. They are nigh 
More than in life, though throned in yonder sky. 


‘“‘God’s angel brought to each in life’s last hour 

That Truth they sought, both for their sake and thine: 
They left thee in the flesh: since then in power 

With love once human only, now divine, 
Have tracked thy wandering steps: this day, O boy, 
Through me they send the tidings of great joy. 


“ That God who made the worlds at last hath spoken: 
The shadows melt: the dawn of Truth begins ; 
That Saviour God the captive’s chain hath broken; 
Reigns o’er the free: our tyrants were our Sins: 
He reigns who rose, that God for man Who died, 
Reigns from the Cross, and rules—the Crucified.” 
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He told him all. As when within the East 
The ascended sun is glassed in seas below 
So that high Truth with light that still increased 
Lit in the listener’s mind a kindred glow 
Because that mind was loving, calm, and pure 
With courage to believe and to endure. 


In blank astonishment he stood at first, 
By Truth’s strong beam though raptured yet half-dazed : 
As when upon the eyes of angels burst 
Creation new created, so he gazed: 
He questioned; but his questions dll were wise: 
Therefore that Truth he sought became his prize. 


Later he mused ; then spake: “ Whilst yet a child 
‘Something I heard—my memory is not clear— 
Of Christ, and her, His mother undefiled : 
Alas! it sank no deeper than mine ear. 
An old nurse whispered me that tale. Ere long 
She died, some said, for God. Her heart was strong.” 


An hour gone by, Pancratius made demand, 

“That heavenly music, came it from above?” 
Cornelius then: “ The persecutor’s brand 

Rages against us: not from, fear but love, 
Love of Christ’s poor—the weak, the babe—we hide: 
If found we die: to seek our death were pride. 


“ Men scoff at us as dwellers ’mid the tombs : 
Beneath your grandsire’s woods, till late untrod, 
Extends the largest of the Catacombs: 
There dwells the Christian Church, and sings to God : 
Our hymns betray us oft. Descending, thou 
One day wilt hear them—When?” He answered: “ Now.” 


That twain in silence passed to where the mouth 

Of those dread caverns yawned ; they stooped beneath : 
Instant upon them fell that heat and drouth 

Which Nubian sands o’er way-worn pilgrims breathe: 
Red torches glared the winding ways among; 
To roofs low-arched the lingering anthems clung. 
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Their latest echo dies: the Lector reads, 
Then speaks: plain, brief, and strong is his discourse : 
“Brothers! each day ye know the martyr bleeds ; 
What then? Does any fear that fleshly force 
Can slay the soul? God dwells that soul within, 
And God is Life. Death dwelleth but with sin. 


“This day ye heard of David. Who is he 
That strides o'er earth brass-armed, six cubits high ? 
And who that shepherd? Think you he will flee, 
Unarmed, a boy? A brook goes warbling by ; 
Its song is glad; its ptbbles laugh: 'twixt whiles 
That shepherd eyes his giant foe and smiles. 


“ He bends above that brook; a stone he lifts ; 

He binds it on his sling ; he waves it round: 
The giant spreads his hands ; he shifts and drifts 

Like drunkards. Dead, he lies along the ground. 
David unwounded triumphed; sang; reigned long: 
The martyr reigns in death, and deathless is his song.” 


That eve Pancratius mused : “’Mid yonder vaults 
God holds His court, and love, and peaceful cheer: 
Who rules in Rome? There Vice her crown exalts 
Shameless yet sad; beside her, Jest and Fear.” 
That night his dream was of that Shepherd Boy, 
The sling, the stone. He wakened full of joy. 


Then, with a solace never his before, 
His thoughts reverted to his parents dead ; 
“That Truth,” he said, “they sought, yet missed, of yore, 
Is theirs this hour: its crown is on their head ; 
Its sword within their hand. That Christ whom we 
Discern through mist they in God's glory see. 


“ Thank heaven, my grandsire lives!” Straight to his ear 
He brought his tale. Upon that Roman’s brow 

Hung thunder-cloud: the things supremely dear 
To him were these, Reverence and Rule; and now 

A boy, a child that daily ate his bread, 

Had heaped dishonor on his hoary head. 
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“Renounce thy madness, boy, or hence this day !” 
Pancratius answered, with that winning smile 

Dear to the sad man’s heart, “ Not so: I stay! 
There cometh one your anger to beguile ; 

I told him you were good: thus answered he, 

‘ Good-will means Faith: the Truth shall set him free.’” 


Thus as he spake the mitred Sire of Rome, 
Without disguise, his pastoral staff in hand, 

Entered: “I seek, great sir, your ancient home, 
By you unbidden, at this youth’s command: 

If this molests you, you can have my head: 

The law proscribes, the Emperor wills me dead.” 


Silent the Roman noble sat : anon 
A glance on that strange guest at random thrown 
Wrought in him change: then first he looked on one 
Of presence more majestic than his own. 
“Cornelius is your name; unless I err, 
Yours is that ancient stock Cornelian, sir. 


“ Within this mansion I abide recluse ; 
I with the Emperor slight acquaintance boast, 

None with his court. Such things may have their use ; 
They pass us quickly. As becomes a host 

All guests alike I honor, old or new ;° 

I war on no man, but converse with few. 


“ Perhaps you come with tidings: if from me 
Aught you require, speak briefly, without art.” 
Cornelius smiled, then answered placidly, 
“To each the self-same tidings I impart: 
Beside your house a gold-mine lurks; with you 
Remains to sink your shaft or miss your due.” 


At first that Roman sat, yet scarcely listened ; 
Ere long he gave attention: by degrees 

The strong, imperious eye now flashed, now glistened ; 
Point after point he seemed in turn to seize. 

He proffered question none; he spake no word, 

In mind collected, but in spirit stirred. 
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Lo! as some statued form of art antique, 

Solon or Plato, sits with brow hand-propt 
And eyes the centre of the earth that seek, 

So sat he, when that strain majestic stopt, 
In silence long. He raised his eyes, and then 
Spake thus alone: “ In three days come again.” 


Three days went by ; in that dim room once more 
Cornelius spake: inly Pancratius prayed ; 

His grandsire listened mute. His message o’er, 
The Venerable Sign the Pontiff made 

Above that low-bent forehead. With it grace 

Fell from on high and lit that hoary face. 


Then questioned thus that old man staid and grave: 
‘What was the birthplace of this Creed decried 
Which in all lands attracts the meek and brave?” 
To whom the Roman Pontiff thus replied : 
“ Juda—not Greece! Fishers, not seers, went forth ; 
They preached that Creed, and died to prove its worth.” 


His host: “ This Faith is then at least no dream— 
No dream, not even the loftiest, noblest, best, 
In depth of thought, in breadth, of love supreme; ' 
Pity ’tis new! ’Tis Time doth Truth attest.” 
The answer came: “ This Faith is old as man: 

‘The Woman’s Seed.’ It ends as it began. 


“ This is that Faith which over-soars the sage 
Yet condescends to him, the shepherd’s boy : 
This is that Hope which brightest shines in age 
All others quenched : this is that Love, that Joy, 
Which all retrieves ; to patriots worn that cries 
Thy great, true Country waits thee in yon skies.” 


The Roman next: “ The Creeds of ages past 
Lived long; yet most have died; the rest wax old: 
Yours is the amplest: it will prove the last : 
For he who, having clasped it, slips his hold 
Shall find none other. Of the seas of Time 
This is high-water mark, stamped on the cliffs sublime. 
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“ Not less that question, ‘Is it true?’ recurs. 
What Virtue is, by virtuous life is shown : 
She lights the paths she walks on; no man errs 
Whotreads them. Wouldthat Truth might thus be known! 
Sir, I must ponder these things. Agéd men 
Perforce are slow. In ten days come again.” 


In ten days more that Christian priest returned : 
The Roman Noble met him at the door, 

But altered. “ You are welcome! I have yearned 
To see your face and hear again your lore. 

At times I grasp it tight: but I am old: 

Close-clutched it slides like sand from out my hold. 


“ Mark well yon Sabine and yon Alban ranges ! 
The north wind blows; clear shineth each ravine: 
Thus clear stands out your Creed: the north wind changes ; 
The clouds rush in, and vapors shroud the scene: 
Thus dims more late that Creed. My end draws nigh: 
Honest it were Truth’s Confessor to die.” 


Cornelius answered, “ Sir, not flesh and blood 
But God’s own Finger wrote one sacred word 
Upon your heart when by you first I stood : 
That word was ‘Christ.’ Brave man! In this you erred, 
Not seeking then and there that conquering light 
Which shines, like sunrise, on the baptism rite.” 


Hour after hour, and far into the morn, 
Those two conversed of God. That saintly sage 
Witnessed, not argued. ‘“ Truth,” he said, “is born 
Alike in heart of childhood and of age, 
A spirit-birth. Invoke that Spirit by whom 
God become Man hallowed the Virgin’s womb.” 


To all demands he made the same reply : 

Within that old man’s breast—by slow degrees 
Stirred like Bethesda’s waters tremulously— 

God's Truths put on God’s splendor. ‘“ Men like trees 
Walking,” in mist at first such seemed they; then 
They trod the earth like angels, not like men. 
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Sudden that old man rose; he cried, “I see! 

Thank God! The scales are fallen from mine eyes! 
I see that Infant on His Mother’s knee, 

That Saviour on His cross, man’s Sacrifice. 
It could not but be thus! From heaven to earth 
That Cross fills all; all else is nothing worth!” 


At sunrise he received baptismal grace ; 

And ever from that hour its radiance glowed 
A better sunrise on his wrinkled face, 

For all his heart with gladness overflowed, 
And childhood’s innocence returned; and all 
His childhood loved seemed near him at his call. 


Once more the aspirations of his youth 
About him played like pinions; by his side 
More sweet, more fair than when her nuptial truth 
To him she pledged, beside him walked his bride; 
And to that love he bore his Land returned 
That hope, long quenched, wherewith it once had burned. 


Still as of old his country’s past he praised: 
“ Numa revered one God; no idols crowned ; 
Two altars—holy were they both—he raised ; 
One was for Terminus who guards the Bound ; 
One was for Faithfulness who keeps the Pledge: 
These spurned, he taught, all rites are sacrilege. 


“ A matron wronged dragged down the race of Kings ; 
A virgin wronged hurled forth those Ten from Rome: 
Omen and auspice these of greater things: 
Of Truth reserved to make with her its home. 
Man needs that aid! The proof? Man lives to act; 
And noblest deeds are born of Faith and Fact.” 


Yet, though before him ever stood the vision 

Of that high Truth which gives the human soul 
Of visible things sole mastery and fruition, 

More solid seemed he, and in self-control 
More absolute, than of old; and from his eye 
Looked lordlier forth its old sobriety. 
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In him showed nothing of enthusiasm, 

Of thought erratic wistful for strange ways, 
Nothing of phrase fantastic, passion’s spasm, 

Or self-applause masking in self-dispraise : 
Some things to him once great seemed now but small: 
In small things greatness dwelt, and God in all. 


Three months gone by, he freed his slaves; above 
That rock, the portal of that Catacomb, 

He raised an altar “ Te the Eternal Love” 
Inscribed: more low he built his humble tomb: 

“ Not far,” he said, “ repose God’s martyrs ; I, 

Albeit unworthy, near to them would lie.” 


In one month more serene and glad he died; 
An hour ere death painless the old man lay, 
Those two that loved him watching at his side: 
“In Christ, yet not for Christ,” they heard him say ; 
“ This is the sole of Faiths, for which to bleed 
Were wholly sage. My son had loved this Creed.” 


The tidings that a noble of the old race 
Had spurned the old rites transpired not till that hour 
Which laid him in his woodland burial place ; 
‘Twas Diocletian’s day: the Imperial power 
Had made decree to trample to the ground 
God’s Church. A worthy victim it had found. 


For when about the dead the Romans thronged 
Much wondering at the unwonted obsequies 

Nor pleased to see their old traditions wronged, 
Pancratius answered, “ Christian rites are these” ; 

Then made proclaim to all men far and nigh, 

“My grandsire died a Christian: such am I.” 


Two pagan priests to Diocletian sped : 

“Yon man who died an Atheist left an heir; 
Asian he is, a Christian born and bred: 

Shall that new Faith with Jove and Cesar share? 
Usurp a Roman noble’s place and pride?” 
“ Bring here that youth,” the Emperor replied. 
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That Emperor looked upon the Gods as those 
Who shared his reign, In majesty and mirth 
They sat enskied above the Olympian snows: 
The Goddess Rome, their last-born, ruled the earth ; 
The Roman Emperor was her husband. He 
Partook perforce in their divinity. 


The inferior Gods of barbarous realms scarce known 
Rome'’s latest conquests in the utmost East, 

Revered the Roman Gods. One God alone 
Refused with them to traffic, share their feast ; 

His votaries served Him only; Gods beside 

They banned as Idol-Gods, and Rome defied. 


That Emperor was not cruel; from the height 

Of thatimagined greatness gazing down, 
To rule he deemed his duty as his right; 

The world his kingdom was, and Rome its crown: 
Who spurned that crown he deemed as sense-bereaven, 
Rebel ’gainst earth, and blasphemous ’gainst heaven. 


Next day at noon within his judgment court 
He sat, by all his pomp of majesty 
Compassed and guarded ; lion-like his port; 
Then whispered man to man: “ That terrible eye 
Without yon Lictors’ axes or their rods, 
Will drive the renegade to his country’s Gods.” 


Pancratius entered—entered with a smile; 
Bowed to the Emperor; next to those around 
First East, then West. The Emperor gazed awhile 
On that bright countenance; knew its import ; frowned: 
“A malefactor known! Yet there you stand! 
Young boy, be wise in time. Hold forth your hand! 


“ Yon censor mark! It comes from Jove’s chief fane; 
See next yon vase cinctured with flower-attire : 

Lift from that vase its smallest incense-grain ; 
Commit it softly to yon censor’s fire : 

Your father, boy, was well with me; and I 

Would rather serve his son than bid him die.” 
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Pancratius mused a moment, then began: 
“ Emperor, ’tis true 1 am a boy; no more: 
But He within me changes boy to man, 
Christ, God and Man, that Lord the just adore. 
A pictured lion hangs above thy head : 
Say, can a picture touch man’s heart with dread? 


“ Thou, too, great Emperor, art but pictured life: 
He only lives who quickened life in all: 
Men are but shadows: ina futile strife 
They chase each other on a sun-bright wall. 
Shadows are they the hosts that round thee throng ; 
Shadows their swords that vindicate this wrong. 


“ What Gods are those thou bidst me serve and praise? 
Adulterers, murderers, Gods of fraud and theft. 

If slave of thine walked faithful in their ways 
What were his sentence? Eyes of light bereft ; 

The scourge, the rope! Our God is good. His Name 


Paints on His votaries’ face no flush of shame. 


“ Exteriorly, ‘tis true, thy Gods are great, 
They and their sort: this hour they rule the lands: 
Ay, but, expectant at an unbarred gate, 
A greatness of a different order stands, 
The Babe of Bethlehem’s. He thy Gods shall slay 
~ Though small His hand, and rend earth’s chain away.” 


The Emperor shook: as one demon-possessed 
He glared upon that youth; his wan cheek burned: 
With wonder dumb panted his struggling breast : 
Silent to that Praetorian Guard he turned ; 
He pointed to Pancratius. ‘“ Let him die!” 
Pancratius stood, and pointed to the sky. 


That night a corse beside the Aurelian Way 
Lay asin sleep. Hard by, two maidens fair 
Now knelt and lifted high their hands to pray, 
Now bent and kissed his cheek and smoothed his hair: 
Two daughters of a Roman matron these: 
A grove not far shook, moonlit, in the breeze. 
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O fair young love—for when could love show fairer? 
O maids, should earthly love e’er house with you, 
With love thus heavenly may that love be sharer ; 
Like this be cleansing, hallowing, self-less, true! 
Thou too, O boy, love’s guerdon hast not missed 
Though young; by lips so pure so kindly kissed. 


A youth he lay of fourteen years in seeming ; 
A lily by the tempest bent, not broken: 
Round the lashed lids a smile divine was gleaming ; 
And if that mouth, so placid, could have spoken 
Surely its speech had been: “ Thank Heaven, 'tis past! 
The secret of the skies is mine at last.” 


Softly those maidens with their mother bore 

Pancratius to that grove, and made his grave: 
Q’er his light limbs the radiant scarfs they wore 

Softly they spread. Such wreaths as grace the brave 
On him they strewed next morn, and buds of balm ; 
And by that grave planted the martyr’s palm. 


Near it the Roman Walls ascend, and Gate 
Aurelian called of old, Pancratian now, 
Honoring that youth who smiling met his fate 
So soon, so gladly kept his baptism vow. 
King Numa’s “ Faithfulness ” in him was found ; 
Therefore old “ Terminus” guards still that bound. 


Some say that when that Gate to him was given 
A mystery therein was signified : 
Earth hath her “ Holy City”; but in heaven 
A holier waits us; one that aye shall bide: 
Twelve gates it hath: each boasts high trust and fief : 
The Gate of Martyrdom of these is chief. 


Yea, and the Martyr is himself a gate, 

Since through the fiery ether of his prayer 
Which Vision blest kindles and doth dilate 

Who strives for heaven finds help to enter there. 
O Martyr young, by Death made glad and free, 
In Death’s dread hour pray well for mine and me! — 
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‘* All my life long 
I have beheld with most respect the man 
Who knew himself, and knew the ways before him ; 
And from amongst them chose considerately, 
With a clear foresight—not a blindfold courage ; 
And, having chosen, with a steadfast mind 
Pursues his purposes.” 

—SIR HENRY TAYLOR, Philip Van Artevelde. 


In the mid-summer of 1883 a large funeral cortége left the 
spacious grounds of Brockie, a few miles from York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and passed through its thronged and silent streets to the 
cemetery just beyond the limits of the town. That York was for 
eight months the seat of the Continental Congress in the last cen- 
tury, and was the place of residence and of burial of a distin- 
guished publicist in this, are the two historic facts which give 
to the ancient town an especial interest. In the transition from 
one to the other are involved all the memorable scenes which 
connect the first and the second centenary of our years as a na- 
tion—from the stirring associations which the early days of the 
Republic awaken to those revived by the career of the illus- 
trious dead whose obsequies now hushed the busy shops of 
York and rendered the historical retrospect doubly impressive. 
The remains thus conveyed to sepulture, amid a silence so pro- 
found that it seemed augmented by the very tolling of the church- 
bells, were those of a great American, known far beyond the 
town in which he lived, the commonwealth in which he was 
born, and the country which he so faithfully served in a most 
critical period of her history—Jeremiah Sullivan Black, a name 
identified with the highest juridical learning of this age and of 
this land. 

“QO thou beloved and most merciful Father, from whom I had 
my being and in whom I have ever trusted,” he said a short 
time before his death, “grant, if it be thy will, that I no longer 
suffer this agony, and that I be speedily called home to thee.” 
Thus confident as a little child in his faith he died, and thus fol- 
lowed by mourning citizens of every class he was buried. But 
his work lives after him, and his voice is still potent among men 
in the volume of his writings collected by Mr. Chauncey F. 


Black, his accomplished son, who has made an honorable fame 
VOL. XLIII.—48 
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as lieutenant-governor of Pennsylvania. Other and larger claims 
for recognition among the master-minds of our country than that 
of eminence in the jurisprudence of his age will suggest them- 
selves when the career of Judge Black is calmly and impartially 
considered, and so long as true greatness is held in honor, so 
long will his name occupy a lofty and enduring place. What- 
ever may be the dominating motive moulding the destiny of 
man, it is certain that true greatness can never be dissociated 
from loyalty to principle—that hostage which fame exacts as the 
ultimate criterion of character, and without which there can be 
no real success. Putting aside the popular distinctions with 
which our common speech confuses the ethical quality of cour- 
age, moral and physical, in the integrity of life, we know, as 
George Eliot has so admirably said, that it is an “inexorable 
law of human souls that we prepare ourselves for sudden deeds 
by the reiterated choice of good or evil that gradually determines 
character.” * Fidelity to noble aims and worthy purposes is not 
only the pledge of reputation but the test of inspiration in the 
conduct of men. The memory of Judge Black is hallowed, and 
an estimate of permanent value placed upon his writings, because 
he looked beyond the excitement of the times and the dictates 
of self-interest to the supremacy of the essential truth for which 
he strove and to its conservation as an integral force in the body 
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P The early settlements in Pennsylvaniat+ exhibit a fact kindred 
to that seen in the history of other States in colonial and sub- 
sequent periods—the large and influential Irish element which 
has left the traces of its genius and power in every department 
of American life and thought. Logan, the friend of Penn; Al- 
lison, provost of Pennsylvania College; Ramsay, the historian of 
South Carolina; Barry and Stewart, of the navy; Wayne and 
Hand, of the army; Fulton and Colles, in the art of navigation; 
Binns, in journalism; and Carey, in political science, are but a 
few of the distinguished men of Irish birth or ancestry who have 
shed lustre on the annals of the State. And when the future 
historian records the deeds and the fame of those of Celtic lin- 

















* Romola, chap. xxiii. p. 206. 
+ Mayor Grace, of New York, in his interesting lecture entitled 7he Jrish in America, 
speaking of emigrants prior to the American Revolution, says that they “ were widely scat 
tered and leave no definite trace behind them until we come to the settlement founded at 
Logan, in Pennsylvania, which at that time (1699) was a colony that afforded much greater 
freedom of religious thought than others under British control” (p. 6). He adds that ‘ Penn- 
sylvania continued to be a favorite point of destination, though various settlements were made 
~ in Maryland and Virginia, and even in North and South Carolina, and in Kentucky.” 
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eage, among the foremost on the roll of Pennsylvania’s sons will 
be her venerable publicist, Judge Jeremiah Sullivan Black. In 
him the traditions of the fathers of the republic have been borne 
on to a new epoch, and he was the last of that brilliant galaxy 
of statesmen of a former generation whose memory is the glory 
of our own. 3 

Judge Black was born a few miles from the county-town of 
Somerset, in the rich region lying between Laurel Ridge and 
the Alleghany Mountains. Hesprang from a good old Irish stock, 
for the names of Patrick Sullivan and Jane McDonough are on 
the list of his honored ancestors. Of Black’s early education in 
the ordinary schools of the neighborhood but few incidents are 
preserved ; but, whether his advantages were great or small, a 
decided taste for special authors in Latin and English was soon 
manifested, and Horace and Shakspere became what they will 
always be to a boyhood in which the intellect predominates—the 
companions of studious hours. From them he assimilated thus 
early a profound knowledge of the actual elements of human life, 
its violent contrasts, infinite joys and infinite woes, its subtle 
motives and discordant philosophies, its moral grandeur and its 
appalling weakness—a knowledge which usually comes at a later 
period, and from contact with the world rather than with books. 
Like most boys brought up under the influences of a refined Pro- 
testant home, the King James version of the Scriptures was the 
daily manual from which he was taught his duty to God and his 
duty to man, and it was for ever connected with all that was 
gentle and pure and strong in his spiritual growth. What Father 
Faber graphically describes as its “uncommon beauty and mar- 
vellous English ” left an impress on the mind of Black as deep 
as the supernatural truth which its text imprinted on his soul. 
Neither change nor strife of professional years effaced the seal 
of its validity. As the Oratorian says of every Protestant who 
has any religiousness, the English Bible was “his sacred thing 
which doubt has never dimmed and controversy never soiled.” * 

The quiet and isolated life of young Black, broken only by 
occasional rambles over the long sweep of highland enclosing his. 
home, developed a genuine appreciation of natural phenomena 
which in later years influenced his choice of a permanent abode 
at Brockie. The play of the winds, the hues of the sky, the 
march of clouds, the gathering storm, and the succeeding calm 
unfolded to his observant eye the unswerving dominion of law, 


* “The Interests and Characteristics of the Lives of the Saints,” prefixed to the Life of 
St, Francis of Assisi, p, 116, vol, xxv, of the Oratory series, 
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as lieutenant-governor of Pennsylvania. Other and larger claims 
for recognition among the master-minds of our country than that 
of eminence in the jurisprudence of his age will suggest them- 
selves when the career of Judge Black is calmly and impartially 
considered, and so long as true greatness is held in honor, so 
long will his name occupy a lofty and enduring place. What- 
ever may be the dominating motive moulding the destiny of 
man, it is certain that true greatness can never be dissociated 
from loyalty to principle—that hostage which fame exacts as the 
ultimate criterion of character, and without which there can be 
no real success. Putting aside the popular distinctions with 
which our common speech confuses the ethical quality of cour- 
age, moral and physical, in the integrity of life, we know, as 
George Eliot has so admirably said, that it is an “inexorable 
law of human souls that we prepare ourselves for sudden deeds 
by the reiterated choice of good or evil that gradually determines 
character.” * Fidelity to noble aims and worthy purposes is not 
only the pledge of reputation but the test of inspiration in the 
conduct of men. The memory of Judge Black is hallowed, and 
an estimate of permanent value placed upon his writings, because 
he looked beyond the excitement of the times and the dictates 
of self-interest to the supremacy of the essential truth for which 
he strove and to its conservation as an integral force in the body 
politic. 

' The early settlements in Pennsylvaniat exhibit a fact kindred 
to that seen in the history of other States in coionial and sub- 
sequent periods—the large and influential Irish element which 
has left the traces of its genius and power in every department 
of American life and thought. Logan, the friend of Penn; Al- 
lison, provost of Pennsylvania College; Ramsay, the historian of 
South Carolina; Barry and Stewart, of the navy; Wayne and 
Hand, of the army; Fulton and Colles, in the art of navigation ; 
Binns, in journalism ; and Carey, in political science, are but a 
few of the distinguished men of Irish birth or ancestry who have 
shed lustre on the annals of the State. And when the future 
historian records the deeds and the fame of those of Celtic lin- 
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eage, among the foremost on the roll of Pennsylvania’s sons will 
be her venerable publicist, Judge Jeremiah Sullivan Black. In 
him the traditions of the fathers of the republic have been borne 
on to a new epoch, and he was the last of that brilliant galaxy 
of statesmen of a former generation whose memory is the glory 
of our own. 

Judge Black was ; born a few miles from the county-town of 
Somerset, in the rich region lying between Laurel Ridge and 
the Alleghany Mountains. Hesprang from a good old Irish stock, 
for the names of Patrick Sullivan and Jane McDonough are on 
the list of his honored ancestors. Of Black’s early education in 
the ordinary schools of the neighborhood but few incidents are 
preserved ; but, whether his advantages were great or small, a 
decided taste for special authors in Latin and English was soon 
manifested, and Horace and Shakspere became what they will 
always be to a boyhood in which the intellect predominates—the 
companions of studious hours. From them he assimilated thus 
early a profound knowledge of the actual elements of human life, 
its violent contrasts, infinite joys and infinite woes, its subtle 
motives and discordant philosophies, its moral grandeur and its 
appalling weakness—a knowledge which usually comes at a later 
period, and from contact with the world rather than with books. 
Like most boys brought up under the influences of a refined Pro- 
testant home, the King James version of the Scriptures was the 
daily manual from which he was taught his duty to God and his 
duty to man, and it was for ever connected with all that was 
gentle and pure and strong in his spiritual growth. What Father 
Faber graphically describes as its “uncommon beauty and mar- 
vellous English ” left an impress on the mind of Black as deep 
as the supernatural truth which its text imprinted on his soul. 
Neither change nor strife of professional years effaced the seal 
of its validity. As the Oratorian says of every Protestant who 
has any religiousness, the English Bible was “his sacred thing 
which doubt has never dimmed and controversy never soiled.” * 

The quiet and isolated life of young Black, broken only by 
occasional rambles over the long sweep of highland enclosing his 
home, developed a genuine appreciation of natural phenomena 
which in later years influenced his choice of a permanent abode 
at Brockie. The play of the winds, the hues of the sky, the 
march of clouds, the gathering storm, and the succeeding calm 
unfolded to his observant eye the unswerving dominion of law, 


* “The Interests and Characteristics of the Lives of the Saints,” prefixed to the Life of 
St. Francis of Assisi, p. 116, vol, xxv. of the Oratory series. 
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and nature thus became to him the sanctuary of the supreme 
Law-giver. At the age of seventeen he entered upon the study 
of the law under auspices which would have promised success 
even to one less suited for the legal profession. Two brothers, 
prominent figures in the politics and at the bar of western Penn- 
sylvania at that day, were Chauncey and Walter Forward, and 
with them Mr. Henry Black, father of Jeremiah, being an associ- 
ate judge of Somerset County, was united by social as well as pro- 
fessional ties. He selected the office of Mr. Chauncey Forward 
in which to place his son, and under the tuition of this wise pre- 
ceptor the future jurist laid the foundation of his legal greatness. 
It is hardly necessary, in view of his subsequent professional 
eminence, to recount how diligently he worked for the mastery 
of those principles of the law which either narrow or expand the 
mind of the student, producing on the one hand an adept in the 
cunning arts of the mere advocate, and on the other the judicial 
temper of the enlightened jurist. Ten years later we find Black 
not only in the full tide of prosperity which his pre-eminent 
abilities had so speedily won, but recognized, while yet a young 
man, as a leader by the older generation of lawyers at the bar of 
which he was a member. Having married the daughter of his 
instructor, and having attained thus early the realization of his 
dreams, happiness, domestic and professional, seemed spread _ be- 
fore him like a feast. He loved his vocation and labored in it 
manfully, but with less worldliness of motive than is commonly 
to be met with in the paths of forensic life. A chief characteris- 
tic of the man was a sustained and elevated dignity in which he 
was preserved from the temptations besetting a legal career. 
His heart, steeled against ignoble purposes, kept him undisturb- 
ed by petty jealousies which torment the lives of professional 
men. In the refined seclusion of a home made happy by the af- 
fection of friends and the devotion of his wife he gathered 
strength for his daily work. From her who was the centre of 
that home, “through all the world’s clamor, he must win his 
praise; in her, through all the world’s warfare, he must find his 
peace.” * 

In no profession does there exist a greater disparity as to suc- 
cess among its members than in the law; and a career at the bar 
more than any other contradicts the theory that all intelligences 
are equal, and that the differences among men are those occa- 
sioned by industry. The world is always full of aspirants whose 
natural gifts are so apparently inadequate for the work under- 


* Ruskin, 7he Crown of Wild Olive, lecture iii, p. 124. 
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taken that, unless they are endowed with that nameless talent, 
insisted upon by the late Sir Arthur Helps,* which enables its 
possessor to get “into one or other of the main grooves of hu- 
man affairs,’ failure results from their best efforts. Natural 
faculty and aptitude, other things being equal, are worth more 
than labor, however much Carlyle may glorify it as the modern 
evangel, and however much success in life may depend upon its 
right direction. The next decade of years in the life of Black 
determined the place he was to occupy among men, and exhibits 
an example of that which the world, whether it comprehends its 
own process of reasoning or not, is always interested in—a man 
whose intellectual and moral powers justify his desires and are 
commensurate with whatever objects he elects to accomplish. 
The bench sought him, and not he the bench; and no jurist has 
ever, at so early an age, attained greater celebrity among his 
brethren for a scientific knowledge of the law and a luminous 
presentation of its principles. Later still, more important pre- 
ferments than president judge of a judicial district awaited him. 

In 1851, under the amendment to the State constitution, he was 
elected justice of the Supreme Court, and his fame became asso- 
ciated in the jurisprudence of Pennsylvania as primus inter pares 
with that of Gibson, Lewis, Lowrie, and Coulter. Mr. Buchan- 
an called Judge Black in March, 1857, to the position of attor- 
ney-general ; and henceforth till the day of his death he was be- 
fore the public eye, a colossal figure in the moving drama of 
American politics. Walking amidst perils of which compara- 
tively little is even yet known, the target of envious factions and 
intriguing foes on every side, it would seem almost impossible 
that he should not contract something of the Machiavellian spirit 
of the times, or the statecraft engendered of the political dissen- 
sions preceding the civil war. But the transparency of his char- 
acter, and of his methods as an official adviser of the President, 

shows that in no measure did he reflect the double-dealing then 

rife. The man of evasions is unstable in all his ways, and Judge 

Black was unstable in nothing. In private and in public, in the 
council-chamber of the cabinet and in the court of highest tribu- 


* “Get, if you can, into one or other of the main grooves of human affairs. It is all the 
difference of going by railway and walking over a ploughed field, whether you adopt common 
courses or set up one for yourself. You will see, if your times are anything like ours, very 
inferior persons highly placed in the army, in the church, in office, at the bar. They lave 
somehow got upon the line, and have moved on well with very little original motive power of 
their own. Do not let this make you talk as if merit were utterly neglected in these or any 
professions ; only that getting well into the groove will frequently do instead of any great 
excellence” (Companions of My Solitude, p. 57). 
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nal, whether the dispositions of men were to be sounded or di- 
vergent interests to be conciliated, he always stood forth the 
same fearless champion of constitutional liberty. We have not 
the space at our command nor is the time yet ripe for a dispas- 
sionate discussion of the closing days of Mr. Buchanan’s admin- 
istration. The ordeal through which Judge Black then passed 
is the most memorable in his life; for the crisis had arrived 
which was to test the perpetuity of the union of States and of the 
republic among the nations. It was not uncommon at this 
period for blatant orators and impetuous writers to indulge in 
meaningless platitudes about the constitutional powers of the 
President and the methods to be employed in averting dangers 
then imminent. But many of these men, as Hallam says of 
Cromwell, had so “ sucked the dregs of a besotted fanaticism ” 
that its poison clouded their reason and drove them in utterance 
to the verge of madness. The principles enunciated by Attor- 
ney-General Black in his opinion entitled ‘“ Power of the Presi- 
dent in executing the laws,’’ rendered November 20, 1860, * are 
the only deductions attainable within the. limits of the Constitu- 
tion, and all who calmly read that document must admit that 
any other interpretation than that given would be extra-consti- 
tutional in its nature; for we must always bear in mind the fact 
that expositors of law, as Burke says, “ have their strict rule to 
go by.” Whatever may be the exigencies demanding a pro- 
clamation of martial law, a moment’s reflection shows the self- 
contradictory character of the phrase. Taken apart it simply 
means that the term martial interdicts the right td legal trial, 
and the term /aw the right of a foe to all civilized processes of 
warfare. Inter arma leges silent. Martial law, therefore, can 
never appear to the eye of the jurist in any other light than that 
in which Sir Matthew Hale views it—“in truth and reality it is 
no law at all, but something indulged.” Amidst the tempests 
of later times Judge Black was not only safe from attack, but 
he was even invoked as an oracle by those who, at the begin- 
ning of the war, would have been the first to denounce him. 
This change in the popular estimate of a character in itself un- 
changed, save in that steady progressive development which 
marks all great minds, is one of the many lessons to be derived 
from a study of his life and writings. It is also, in some mea- 
sure, an exhibition of the worthlessness of public opinion created 
during its irregular and capricious currents, as it is a striking 
proof of the solid and invaluable services of the man himself, 


* Ashton’s Oficial Opinions of the Attorneys-General, vol. ix. p. 516. 
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who by sheer moral and mental force worked out his own justi- 
fication in the face of his countrymen. Revision of judgments 
has already begun to sift contemporary reputations,‘and while 
the names of some are in the descending scale of ultimate de- 
cision, that of Black has reached its zenith. Under the verse of 
the poet lies a primal truth, and time demonstrates that 


“The great soul of the world is just.” 


The writings of Judge Black, lately issued,* comprise under 
four general heads, as arranged by Mr. Chauncey F. Black, some 
of the most notable papers in the literature of American civil 
polity, and they illustrate the essential solidity and correctness 
of view taken by that eminent jurist. Philosophic in the founda- 
tion of his mind, there is a degree of skill in the constructive and 
destructive methods which Judge Black employs rarely to be 
met with in argumentation. Persuasive and eloquent as he may 
appear at times, all the links in the chain of his reasoning are 
carefully forged and welded together by a logic which is irresist- 
ible. Under the show of logic, as used by the mere dialectician, 
is visible the skeleton of defective combination, but a trained 
intellect like Judge Black’s ranges around his subject its leading 
features with such exquisite tact that every fact and every argu- 
ment follow in the strictest sequence, and, when complete, ex- 
hibit both a consummate power in art and an unrivalled perfec- 
tion in presentation. Valuable as his writings must always be 
considered by those who have any appreciation of conservatism 
of thought, strength of conviction, and fearlessness of expression, 
they possess a still higher claim on our admiration. In every 
utterance of his life is discovered a breadth of thought and of 
charity which endears the memory of Judge Black in an especial 
manner to Catholic hearts not only in America, the land of his 
birth, but in Ireland, the home of his forefathers. Interesting as 
it would be to attempt an analysis of such a mind, so complex in 
operation, so various in acquirement, and so tolerant in temper, 
and to follow the manifestations of that mind through all the 
masterly expositions of national polity bequeathed to us in his 
Essays and Speeches, we must content ourselves in fulfilling a 
humbler part—that of recalling to the attention of our readers a 
few of the lines of thought pursued by Judge Black, especially in 
their relation to questions in which the Catholic citizens of the 
republic are deeply concerned. In portraying the career of one 


* Essays and Speeches of Feremiah S. Black. With a Biographical Sketch by Chauncey 
F. Black, New York: Appleton & Co. 1885. 
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not of his own belief, the Catholic critic now and then seems to 
act on the supposition that loyalty to truth demands that he 
should take cognizance of that which the non-Catholic ought to 
have thought upon subjects cognate to faith and morals, rather 
than of that which he actually did think. A negative portraiture 
may have its uses, but at best it is one-sided. If we would draw 
the picture in its entirety, the preference which Goethe has ex- 
pressed in regard to Spinoza is a safe rule of delineation: “Ich 
immer varzog von dem Menschen zu erfahren wie er dachte, als 
von einem andern zu héren, wie er hatte denken sollen ’”’: * and as 
far as possible we make it our own in reproducing the thought 
of Judge Black in its contact with Catholic interests. 

No periods in our history are fraught with such shameless 
exhibitions of talents prostituted to evil purposes as those which 
have witnessed the outbreak of fanaticism masquerading under 
the disguise of zeal for liberty and religion. Among the advo- 
cates of wild sophistries resulting in the destruction of Catholic 
life and property by frenzied mobs the impartial critic must 
place those clergymen who, forgetting their calling, entered the 
political arena for the prizes it offers. They played for high 
stakes, but in a losing game ; for however much the deeds of pro- 
scriptionists in times of unusual excitement may argue to the 
contrary, politics are not the religion of the American people, nor 
will they make religion, under whatever name professed, subser- 
vient to politics. A desperate effort was put forth to revive the 
Native American party under another name, but it was at once 
recognized as an old foe, particularly of the Irish Catholic, with 
a new face. It was natural that extraordinary means should be 
taken for the propagation of its principles in Pennsylvania, whose 
metropolitan city eleven years before had been the scene of vio- 
lence in a political warfare against Catholics. The inscription, 
“The Lord Seeth,” which was visible on the blackened walls 
of St. Augustine’s Church + when the mad work of the mob was 
complete, ought to have been a salutary lesson for the future; 
but the blindness of hate could not read the writing, and the 
blindness of self-seeking would not heed its warning. In 1855 
the Rev. O. H. Tiffany, a professor in Dickinson College, at 
Carlisle, delivered a lecture on the “ Cultivation of the Christian 
Elements of Republicanism.” The fact was noteworthy, as it 
was currently believed that he aspired to a seat in the United 
States Senate from Pennsylvania, and that he represerted the 


* Aus meinem Leben-Wahrheit und Dichtung, 4th Theil, 16th Buch, p. 209. 
+ De Courcy and Shea’s Catholic Church in the United States, p. 253. 
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proscriptive principles of the new party seeking power in the 
State. In this lecture he indulged in the usual commonplaces of 
Protestant satire, and defended the existence of an American 
party “to meet the subtleties of Jesuitism and the insidious 
policy of foreign despotism.” * Judge Black felt that when the 
schools of learning seemed smitten with the virulence of the new 
politics the time had come to utter protest, and, if possible, to 
recall academic thought to a higher plane of Christian ethics. 
Having been invited, a year later, to address the Phenakosmian 
Society of Pennsylvania College at the annual commencement, 
he chose for his theme “ Religious Liberty,” and gave one of the 
clearest and grandest interpretations of the spirit of the Consti- 
tution upon this question that ever fell from human lips. If in 
regard to a point or two of history we do not commit ourselves 
unreservedly to the views of Judge Black, yet as a whole his 
exposition appears to us unsurpassed in Protestant literature. 
The three heralds of freedom of conscience among the earliest 
settlers of America, whose portraits he draws with matchless 
skill, are Cecilius Calvert, William Penn, and Roger Williams. 
To the first he pays the following tribute: 


“Lord Baltimore was, in some respects, a most fortunate man. He was 
especially happy in having a father to lay out his great work, and a son of 
rare ability to carry iton. To have been the author of the first statute 
that ever was passed to secure entire freedom of conscience gives him the 
most enviable place in the world’s history. His high qualities of mind and 
heart made him worthy of that pre-eminent distinction, as a single incident 
will show. A successful rebellion, organized by those whom he had shel- 
tered from the persecution of one another, deprived him for a time of his 
power, and the first thing they did was to persecute the church to which 
he himself belonged. When he recovered his authority he must have been 
tempted to retaliate. But with a greatness of mind which never deserted 
him, and with a fidelity to bis own convictions which nothing could shake, 
he reorganized his government upon its former basis of equal protection 
to all.” t 


The position and the duties of this country as regards the sub- 
ject of Judge Black’s discourse are defined with a power and 
eloquence to which single quotations would be wholly inade- 
quate; but as an appeal to the educated intellect of the nation 
the closing words are too striking to be omitted : 


“That America should now give up the proud position she occupies in 
the front of the world’s great march, and skulk back like a recreant into 


* Lecture on the Cultivation of the Christian Elements of Republicanism, by Rev. O. H. 
Tiffany, A.M., Carlisle, Pa., 1885, p. 24. 
t Essays and Speeches, pp. 56, 57. 
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the rear, is a thought which cannot enter an American mind without caus- 
ing a blush of insupportable shame. She stands pledged to this principle 
in the face of the world; she has solemnly devoted herself to its champion- 
ship; she has deliberately promised it, not only to her own people, but to 
all others who should fly to her for protection ; and if she breaks her faith, 
it will be such perfidy as never blackened the brow of any nation before. 
To avert a calamity so grievous, and to prevent a disgrace so indelible, the 
country looks to her educated men. The unbroken and uncorrupted heart 
of the people will be always with you on the right side; but you are the 
body-guard of freedom, and it is your special duty to carry her oriflamme 
in the van of every battle. Perhaps no dangerous service will be needed 
soon. You may safely sit still while your enemies merely talk against the 
equal rights of all the people. But if at any time hereafter, during the long 
lives which I hope you will all enjoy, some great combination should arise 
to stir up the bitter waters of sectarian strife, and to marshal ignorance, 
prejudice, and selfishness into a body compact enough to .endanger the 
bulwarks of the Constitution, then let your flag stream out upon the 
wind !” * 


Among other benefits which the country derived from Judge 
Black, in restraining the extravagant utterances of the pulpit in 
times when the bad passions of men needed a pacific rather than 
an aggressive teaching, is the scathing answer to the Rev. Dr. 
Alfred Nevin entitled “ Political Preaching.” It was called forth 
by a letter of that divine in the year 1866, addressed to Judge 
Black through the columns of the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 
Every paragraph of the reply bristles with epigrammatic force 
and pungency of satire, and from the annals of history, American 
and European, he summons illustrations to add pertinency to his 


argument. 





“Can you think,” says he, “ that the Irish were invaded, and conquered, 
and oppressed, and murdered, and robbed for centuries, merely because the 
English loved and believed in the Protestant religion? I suppose you 
know that those brutal atrocities were carried on for the purpose of giv- 
ing to political preachers in England possession of the churches, cathe- 
drals, glebe-lands, and tithes which belonged to the Irish Catholics. The 
soldier was also rewarded by confiscations and plunder. The church and 
the state hunted in couples, and Ireland was the prey which they ran down 
together.” t¢ 


Fain would we linger over the splendid passages abounding 
in the Essays and Speeches of this remarkable man, so magnani- 
mous in thought and so loyal to conscience in all that he did 
and in all that he said; but the extract just quoted recalls the last 
time we saw him in life and heard his thrilling plea for that land 
which the present Secretary of State, Mr. Thomas F. Bayard, 


t Id. p. 74. 





* Essays and Speeches, p. 67. 
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fitly calls the “ Island of Sorrows.” In the spring of 1882 Judge 
Black visited the federal capital, and never had we found him 
more interesting. His mind was full of the theme of [reland, 
her sufferings and her wrongs, her false friends and her implaca- 
ble foes; and as he pictured the greatness of her children under 
adverse fortune, or exposed the hostility of English literary poli- 
ticians like Froude and Goldwin Smith, the warmth of a Burke 
and the sarcasm of a Junius combined to animate the flow of 
conversation which we have never heard equalled. The Irish 
National Land League of Maryland had arranged to celebrate in 
Baltimore the centenary of Grattan’s declaration of Irish inde- 
pendence, and Judge Black, kindly invited us to accompany him 
thither. If it were appropriate we would gladly recall some of 
the memories of the trip made with such a man, who valued a 
friend, as Barry Cornwall says of Charles Lamb, “ for none of the 
ordinary reasons, because he was famous, or clever, or powerful, 
or popular.”’* But personal incidents, however pleasing in the 
retrospect, become dwarfed by comparison with the august work 
in which he was now engaged. Concordia Opera-House, when 
Mayor Whyte introduced Judge Black, rang with the generous 
plaudits of Irish hearts, and the orator was at home with his au- 
dience and his subject. On that night, years before Mr. Glad- 
stone, now without a peer among living statesmen, outlined his 
policy of Home Rule, this “ greatest of American jurists,” as the 
mayor of Baltimore so well characterized him, developed a plan 
for self-government in Ireland in harmony with the integrity of 
the British Empire. The address at the Grattan Centenary, if 
Judge Black had no other claims on the gratitude of the Irish 
people, would for ever unite his memory with that of her cham- 
pions in all the centuries of her misrule. He sketched in vivid 
colors the long series of her wrongs, cruelty, injustice, and op- 
pression, her struggles, her defeats, the English bigotry which 
was “merely simulated tg cover English rapacity ” in order to 
force upon the Irish a religion which they did not believe; and 
from the dark record he turned to ask: 


“What concern have we in this contest? .. . We owe them a heavy 
debt, which we cannot repudiate without dishonor. They fought by our 
side on every battle-field of the Revolution, and after independence they 
assisted to frame our institutions. At least five times since then their 
exiles settled among us have aided to save our liberty from destruction,” t 


The close of the address embodies, as if by prophetic insight, 


* Charles Lamb: A Memoir, by Barry Cornwall, p. 21. 
+ Essays and Speeches, p, 162, 
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the great question which is to-day foremost in the thought, not 
alone of England, but of the whole civilized world—Home Rule 
for Ireland: 


“If the Irish people were in full possession of the right to administer 
their own domestic affairs, they could perform their duties to the empire a 
thousand times better than now. They would be the pride and the strength 
of England; not what they are—the weakness, the misfortune, and the 
shame. When we consider how easily, cheaply, and safely this unspeak- 
able benefit might be bestowed, it is literally amazing to see it withheld. 
It is but erecting one or more political corporations, which you may call 
states, or territories, or provinces, to make, administer, and execute laws 
upon subjects which concern nobody but themselves, and with such limita- 
tions upon the power as may seem necessary to prevent its possible abuse. 
If this, coupled with a satisfactory adjustment of land tenures, would not 
start Ireland on a career of peace and prosperity, then all history is false, 
all experience delusive, and all philosophy a woven tissue of lies. . . 
Every established state, every supreme government of whatever form, 
has the right of eminent domain—that is to say, the power to take private 
property for public use upon making just compensation. It is a distinct 
and well-understood condition of all titles that they shall be surrendered 
upon those terms when the general good requires it. The sovereign 
authority may thus annihilate any monopoly which cannot exist, or is not 
likely to exist, without serious detriment to the public interests. The pro- 
perty of the Irish landlords comes directly within the range of this power. 
The exercise of it would not be agrarianism nor confiscation nor plunder. 
It could not injuriously affect the rights of any human being, but it would 
reach the one great end at which all honest government is aimed—the well- 
being of the whole community. I have said that the owners of property 
so taken are always entitled to just compensation. The Irish landlords 
should have that and nothing more. The rule for ascertaining what ought 
to be paid in any case is so plain that no fair-minded man could miss it. 
The actual value of land is not measured by the rent which a landlord could 
extort from a helpless tenant to whom eviction is death, but what a pru- 
dent and industrious man who cultivates it himself could make out of it 
over and above necessary expenses and full payment for his own labor. 
The taking would not include any property actually used by the landlords 
themselves for their own pleasure or profit, nor any lands leased for other 
than agricultural purposes. But the body of the land now under cultiva- 
tion or in pasture, being taken by the public authorities, could be dis- 
tributed among the people in suitable pieces, and held by them subject to 
a tax large enough to pay interest on the actual value. Upon those terms, 
easy to the tenant and just to the landlord, Ireland would be converted 
into a nation of small proprietors, independent and free.” * 


In closing this brief review of a life and work worthy the full 
tribute of an abler pen, we have but drawn the outlines instead 
of filling the canvas. To comprehend a character so strong, so 
rounded, so consistent, one must study his own utterances, which, 

* Essays and Speeches, pp. 169, 170, 
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embracing, as they do, the widest range of human thought, have 
always one central idea—the liberty of man. The Milligan de- 
cision touching the habeas corpus is but one among the enduring 
monuments of his courage and his devotion to the Right. The 
record of them is before the world, and its perusal brings a 
renewed sense of irreparable loss in the departure of a great 


soul : 
“ But nothing can bereave him 
Of the force he made his own 
Being here, and we believe him 
Something far advanced in state, 
And that he wears a truer crown 
Than any wreath that man can weave him.” * 





IN THE JURA. 


COMING up from the parched, sun-bleached plains of southern 
France in summer-time, how cool and delightful are the pine-for- 
ests and cloud-capped heights of the Jura—how grateful the fresh, 
balsamic air and the perpetual sound of running streams on 
every side! Most travellers pass these mountains by as a gloomy 
region of perpetual cloud and storm, and are perfectly satisfied if 
the sound of distant thunder will only justify them in repeating 
the hackneyed lines of Byron: 


« And Jura answers through her misty shroud 
Back to the joyous Alps who call to her aloud.” 


There is at first something stern and sombre about these 
mountains, to be sure, with their solemn gray ridges, and dark 
forests of evergreens, and narrow gorges where rage the impris- 
oned winds; but this severity is tempered by the brilliancy of the 
sun and the purity of the atmosphere, and the whole region is 
constantly surprising you with the varied charm of purple moun- 
tain, sun-lit slopes, valleys without number, sweet and verdurous, 
and little comdes or basins of marvellous beauty, that well repay 
the explorer. Pines and firs generally clothe the upper heights, 
and lower down are broad wastes of purple heather and golden 
broom, with belts of beeches and chestnuts, and terraces covered 
with vines and thriving orchards, giving endless variety of leafage 
and color to the landscape. The upland pastures, too, are filled 


* Tennyson's ‘Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington.” 
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with herds of cattle, sheep, and goats, enlivening the air with the 
sound of their tinkling bells; and in the sides of the mountains 
are countless fissures fringed with mosses and ferns, out of which 
trickle gentle rills that soon swell into furious torrents, and are 
beat into foaming cascades as they dash over the jagged rocks 
and leap with mad triumph into the valleys below. Here they 
go rushing away with perpetual song and laughter, and seem to 
invite you to follow their capricious windings till they come into 
broader valleys where the hills recede, the meadows widen, and 
the glowing sun has full play among the trees joyous with 
thrushes, and linnets, and the lark that ‘‘at heaven’s gate sings.” 
These romantic valleys are walled in by rocks and cliffs of every 
imaginable form and hue. On every point of vantage are the 
ruins of an ancient castle or some chapel consecrated by the de- 
votion of centuries, and at every turn are villages that have 
grown up around a hermit’s cell or the tomb of some unheard-of 
saint. In such places are gathered all the legends and religious 
traditions of the Jura, as well as curious folk-lore handed down 
from Roman or Celtic times. The ruined castles, too, have all 
figured in the history of the province, and are rich in countless 
stories of border warfare, the private feuds of one old baron with 
another, and the later but more destructive raids of the Swiss 
Calvinists of the sixteenth century, who frequently overran these 
mountains with fire, and sword, and rapine, and outrage of every 
kind. 

One of the most striking and picturesque points in the Jura is 
the mountain of La Chatelaine, which belongs to the outer range. 
There is a village on the very summit, with the remains of a 
castle on the verge of an awful precipice eight hundred feet in 
depth, built by the old counts of Burgundy on the foundations 
of a Roman fortress. You can still see the broad, rock-hewn 
moat, now dry, around the only point of approach, and the once 
impregnable towers that flanked the drawbridge, dismantled cen- 
turies ago by order of Louis XI. And there is the Romanesque 
chapel, though in much better condition, where many a princess 
and high-born dame have worshipped, as well as more than one 
royal train; but it is now the parish church, and the clank of 
armor and the martial tread of knights have given place to the 
rustic clatter of the wooden sadots of the pious mountaineers. 

The castle of La Chatelaine is mentioned in the monastic records 
of Arbois as early as 1053. In the following century it formed 
part of the dowry of Mahaut, widow of Count Otto of Burgundy, 
as well as of her daughter, Jeanne, the widowed queen of Philippe 
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le Long, both of whom resided here for some time. Mahaut was 
a princess of inexhaustible charity, and spent her widowhood in 
good works, according to the apostolic injunction. She founded 
here a hospital for the poor, and another at her neighboring castle 
of Bracon, gave a hundred ells of cloth annually to the destitute 
at Arbois, and fed the needy in every direction. Her grand- 
daughter, Margaret of Burgundy, after her husband was slain at 
Crécy, also resided here a part of the time. She was very ener- 
getic in defending the country from the ravagesof the Free Com- 
panies, and was remarkable for her generous style of living. 

The crumbling ramparts of La Chatelaine afford a magnificent 
view over the surrounding country. Directly beneath is the 
beautiful Val d’Amaous, or Amour—a deep basin hollowed out 
among the mountains, into which you look down as through a 
veil of golden green, so brilliant is the verdure lit up by the noon- 
day sun. Through this emerald valley flows with ceaseless 
melody the Cuisance, one of the purest streams that ever issued 
with strong, impetuous dash from the innermost heart of a-moun- 
tain. Towards La Bresse and Burgundy the undulating hills are 
covered with vines, and at the east are the jagged peaks of the 
inner Jura, looking as wild and solitary as when St. Romain 
sought a hermitage in their pine-forests nearly fifteen hundred 
years ago. 

Descending into the Val d'Amour, you see far up in the side 
of the precipitous mountain of La Chatelaine a yawning daume, 
or cavern —a double cavern, in fact, bearing traces of its ancient 
consecration to Druidical rites. Inits remotest depths is a dark, 
ssubterranean pool, restless and seething, and sending out deep 
sighs as of a soul in pain. This is the source of the Cuisance, 
which comes pouring out of the two openings with an awful 
roar, forming a double cascade that unites in the valley below, 
and goes winding off over a rocky bed through meadow and nar- 
row defile, from one beautiful valley to another. The basin it 
first waters merits its poetical name of Val d’Amour, or Valley 
of Love, for it is, in truth, “ hallowed with loveliness.” It would 
be difficult to find a spot that appeals more strongly to the ima- 
gination. The precipitous mountains that wall in the valley, the 
hanging woods on their sides once sacred to the Druids, the 
mysterious cave devoted to their secret observances, the strange 
torrent that issues from the mountain as if impelled by some 
giant force, and the wonderful verdure of the basin it waters, 
make up a picture of singular fascination. 

In the centre of the basin is the village of Planches, at one 
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end of which rises the spire of Our Lady’s chapel, where the 
patronal feast of her Nativity is annually celebrated with great 
devotion, attracting pilgrims from all parts of the Jura. The 
river is narrow here, but grows broader at the ancient town of 
Arbois, which stands further down between two mountains gar- 
landed with vines to their very summits—vines all purple and 
green and gold, and famous for their vintage, fit indeed for a 
libation to the gods. To see the peasants come down with trail- 
ing vines and luscious grapes, shouting in merry chorus the gay 
songs of vintage-time, you would think them Bacchus and all his 


crew, 
“ Crowned with green leaves, and faces all aflame, 


All madly dancing through the pleasant valley 
To scare thee, O Melancholy!” 


In another part of the valley are tall, gray rocks and pinnacles, 
some of which were undoubtedly associated with Druidical rites, 
such as the two needles that rise to the height of fifty feet on the 
way from Planches to Molain, and, farther on, the Crét-du-Feu 
and the Roche Maudru, or Mount of the Druids. The whole 
Val d'Amour was, in fact, sacred to the Druids, like many other 
secluded valleys in the Jura, such as Vogna, near Arinthod, and, 
a little beyond, the Cirque or Vallon des Creux. These basins 
all lie deeply hidden among precipitous mountains, and have 
their consecrated grove, and torrent of limpid water, and uplifted 
peak crowned by.ancient towers of defence. They are remark- 
able, too, for their singular verdure and freshness. 

The most ancient Christian places of worship in the Jura 
were built on culminating points, partly for protection, no doubt. 
One of the oldest in this region is the church of St. Etienne, on 
the site of a pagan temple at Coldres, in the outer range of 
mountains, not far from Lons-le-Saunier. It stands on a lofty 
plateau at the west, where the trees in the churchyard may be 
seen many leagues distant. In early times this was the only 
church in the district, and when a station was to be held here it 
was announced to the whole country around by the lighting of a 
signal-fire on the highest point: a true Lumen Christi, proclaim- 
ing in a beautiful and significant manner the Advent, the Coming 
of our Lord in the Eucharistic sacrifice, in the silence and ob- 
scurity of the night—night, indeed, when Heaven was united to 
man, and God to earth, the Mass being generally celebrated be- 
fore the full coming of day. 

Near by are the remains of an old Roman fortification, from 
which you descend to the church by eight flights of steps. 
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Here is a magnificent view across dark mountains, valleys of 
tenderest green, dimpling lakes, and villages of romantic aspect 
which give a human interest to the scene. The church of Col- 
dres itself, though important enough to be mentioned by Frede- 
rick Barbarossa in a charter drawn up at Arbois in 1157, is a very 
unpretending edifice, paved with flag-stones like the houses of 
the mountaineers, with a simple altar turned duly to the east. 
Its chief pride is the flamboyant window of the chancel and an 
ancient statue of St. Stephen, who is held in special veneration 
all through this region. Here died St. Désiré, Bishop of Besan- 
con, in one of his apostolic rounds, but his remains were taken 
to his native place of Lons-le-Saunier. There they were reve- 
rently preserved for twelve hundred years in the crypt of the 
church which now bears his name, but were for the most part 
sacrilegiously burned by the revolutionists of 1793. His tomb, 
however, is still venerated, and his festival annually celebrated 
with great joy and devotion. 

At Chevraux, in the canton of St. Amour, is 2nother ancient 
church on the top of a high mountain, once the centre of a vast 
parish where the offices of the church were likewise announced 
by signal-fires that cast their blaze afar. 

St. Amour itself is a place of some religious interest, but is 
chiefly known for giving its name to Guillaume de St. Amour, 
one of the great schoolmen of the thirteenth century, and the 
friend of St. Louis’-chaplain, Richard de Sorbon, with whom he 
was associated in founding the college of the Sorbonne at Paris. 
He returned to the Jura, however, and died at St. Amour in 
1272. The town is beautifully situated at the foot of a mountain 
range, in the midst of luxuriant vineyards, and might well charm 
the eye of the most solemn old schoolman. It was named fora 
martyr of the famous Theban legion, whose body, with that of St. 
Viatre, or Viateur, was brought here in 585 by Gontran, King of 
Burgundy, and placed in.a votive church he erected to receive 
these sacred relics. He was on his way home from a pilgrimage 
to St. Maurice of Agaune, and, his life being endangered by a 
storm in crossing Lake Leman, he made a vow, should he escape, 
to erect a church and monastery in the first town he should ar- 
rive at in his own dominions, and there deposit the remains of 
the two martyrs. He finally came to land, and the road he took 
in coming from Geneva may still be traced—an old Roman road 
which is sometimes called the Chemin de César. The first town 


he arrived at was Vincia, and he immediately proceeded to fulfil 
VOL, XLIII.—49 
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his vow by building a church out of an old temple of Mercury, 
which became so famous for its shrine that the town gradually 
took the name of St. Amour, and the lord-suzerain himself at a 
later day assumed it with pride. 

The old Roman roads through the Jura, as well as the prin- 
cipal water-courses, were always defended by military posts in 
ancient times, established here and there on adjacent heights. 
One of the strongest of these fortresses was at the southern ex- 
tremity of the Jura, on the lofty peak of Oliferne, or Holiferne, 
that stands like a gigantic sentinel overlooking the four val- 
leys of the Ain, the Bienne, the Valouse, and the Ancheronne, 
and commands an extensive view of the hills of Bugey, the 
broad plains of Bresse and Burgundy, and the mountains of 
Switzerland and Savoy. Mt. Oliferne is noted for its poetic 
legends and folk-lore of all kinds. In Celtic times it was almost 
divinized by popular superstition, and in all ages its woods and 
dells have been peopled with fairies and sprites and hobgoblins, 
who seem to have taken kindly to Christianity and kept their 
footing in the land, unlike their race in England, where, some 
pretend, the “ Reformation” put an end to their rings and 
roundelays, as Bishop Corbet pleasantly laments : 


“ The fairies 

Were of the old profession ; 

Their songs were Ave Maries ; 
Their dances were procession. 

But now, alas! they all are dead, 
Or gone beyond the seas, 

Or for religion fled, 
Or else they take their ease.” 


Chaucer gives another reason for their disappearance, how- 
ever. He says, with a tinge of spite, that the charity and piety 
of the holy friars, going about everywhere by land and stream, 
blessing the halls, chambers, kitchens, bowers, cities, boroughs, 
towers, castles, villages, barns, dairies, and sheepfolds, have caused 
the fairies to vanish : 


“This maketh that ther ben no Faéries.” 


All Celtic nations have a lingering belief in fairy-land—the 
Scotch, the Irish, and many races on the Continent. It must be 
confessed, however, that the good curés of the Jura take a more 
severe view of such a belief than the poet, and zealously labor to 
suppress it in their parishes. 
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Strange, mysterious animals, too, haunt these mountains, such 
as the Vouivre, a winged immortal serpent, on whose forehead 
glows a carbuncle of extraordinary size and brilliancy, only to 
be found in the heads of these serpents or the dragon-—a car- 
buncle of magic virtues that shines in utter darkness and gleams 
like a shooting star when the winged Vouivre flies swiftly down 
from the high watch-tower,of Mt. Oliferne by moonlight to 
quench its thirst at the cool spring of Lanthenne. This serpent 
is to be heard of all through the Jura. One of the most noted 
lived for a long time in a grotto at the entrance of the romantic 
valley of Mouthiers, whence it came forth in warm summer even- 
ings amid the curling vapors to bathe in the green waters of the 
Loue. 

Moralists will have it that the Vouivre is merely the emblem 
of fickle Fortune, with wings 


“To show her gifts come swift and suddenly.” 


The jewel in its head, beautiful as 


“The pearl which crested Fortune wears,” 


denotes the brilliancy of her favors. Its serpent-like form and 
winding, uncertain course are indicative of the illusory nature 
of her gifts, 


“Which if her favorite be not swift to take, 
He loses them for ever.” 


There are several more of these fabulous animals in this re- 
gion, such as the dure du vieux servant, which the herdsmen 
often see moving slowly along before them, but are never, never 
able to overtake; and the cheval gauvain, something akin to the 
Irish spirit-horse or Phooka—or “ Pouke,” as the poet Spenser 
calls it—said to course along the banks of the Vernois at the 
hour of twilight, but whose principal mission in these days seems 
to be, like that of the /oup-garou, to terrify refractory children 
with. 

The Roman defences on Mt. Oliferne, originally built to pro- 
tect navigation on the Ain and the Bienne, were at a later day 
so enlarged and strengthened as to become an impregnable fort- 
ress, which, in the middle ages, was one of the four castles that 
defended the old monastic lands of St. Claude. Its most impos- 
ing feature is the formidable donjon, bristling with battlements, 
with walls two yards or more in thickness, which stands on the 
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sharpest peak, admitting approach only at one point, which 
could be cut off at pleasure by means of a broad, deep moat 
excavated in the live rock. Many strange tales are related of 
this stronghold. At one time it was held by a fierce old border 
knight, who levied blackmail on his neighbors after the bold 
manner of the Highland caterans, and made himself the terror 
of all the country around. The neighboring barons combined 
their forces to take him and his castle; but all known arts of 
war, and even of necromancy, then in vogue, were brought to 
bear without the slightest avail. The lord of Oliferne continued 
his forays through the mountains, and so skilfully eluded his 
enemies that he was believed to be in league with the very 
powers of darkness. His castle, too, defied every assault, and 
was only taken at last by bribing the warder of the draw-bridge. 
The baron, with his usual good-luck, made his escape with a part 
of his band, but his three daughters, left to their fate, were cap- 
tured and most inhumanly thrust into a huge tun, garnished in- 
teriorly with sharp iron spikes, which was closed up and preci- 
pitated into the awful gulf below. In this horrid prison, pierced 
and rent at every turn, these innocent victims dashed from one 
ridge to another till they were finally buried in the rushing tor- 
rent. Their memory has been perpetuated by giving three sister 
peaks of unequal height on the other side of the Ain the name 
of Les Trois Damettes. But the old baron, if we are to believe 
the peasants, still scours the neighboring mountains, and may fre- 
quently be heard with peal of horn and cry of hound, and even 
seen, on certain nights of the year, coursing through the forests 
after the fashion of the Black Hunter of English legend, whose 
“dread voyce” may often be heard calling his hounds on stormy 
nights along the wild moors of Cornwall. 


“ And when his hound and horn and horse 
The night-belated peasant hears, 
Appalled he signs the frequent cross 
As the wild din invades his ears.” 


Others assert that this Chasseur Nocturne is not the lord of 
Oliferne, but in reality King Herod, of awful memory, doomed 
to roam these dark mountains, where he may be seen the night 
before certain festivals, particularly that of the Epiphany. 

Other lords of Oliferne, skilled in all chivalric exercises of the 
olden time, have left pleasanter memories behind, as victorious 
knights of the tourney, sportsmen in the greenwood, and gallant 
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wooers of gentle dames, which perhaps inspired the old romance 
of the fourteenth century entitled the Courderan d’ Oliferne. 

Sir John Froissart gives an interesting account of a knight 
named Agadinquor d’Oliferne, which séunds like a chapter from 
Huon de Bordeaux. This knight figured among the Saracen war- 
riors at Tunis, clad in black armor, with a silvery scarf streaming 
from his helmet, and mounted on a fiery courser of great beauty 
that seemed to fly with him across the downs of the sea-shore. 
He always bore three javelins, well pointed and feathered, which 
he dexterously discharged at any opponent, and displayed such un- 
usual skill and address in various other feats of arms, all for love 
of the daughter of the King of Tunis, that the French knights who 
served under the Duke of Bourbon’s fair white banner of Our 
Lady regarded ‘him with admiration and envy, and tried, but in 
vain, to take him captive. We are not told how this accom- 
plished but renegade knight sped in his wooing, but it is very 
evident that he was a genuine offshoot of the race of the Black 
Huntsman of the Jura. 

Beyond Mt. Oliferne are two rugged mountains, and, between 
them is the old town of Arinthod, on the banks of the Valouse. 
All the characteristic features of the Jura are to be found here— 
the narrow valley shut in by precipitous mountains, the dark 
pines on the upper slopes, the bare, gray ridges, the rills and cas- 
cades of purest water, the tender green of the meadows, the 
chapel rich with sacred memories, and, towering above all, the 
majestic ruins of an ancient fortalice that once protected the 
valley. Here we enter the basin of Vogna, one of the most 
beautiful comes of the Jura, deeply sunk among the mountains, 
but radiant with sunlight and wonderfully green, where the cool 
sound of falling water pleasantly greets the ear, and the over- 
hanging wood tempers the heat, dark against the sapphire sky. 
In Celtic times this valley was one of the sacred places of the 
Druids, and several of their monuments still remain, such as the 
Pierre Enon, a noted dolmen, around which the pale, shadowy 
form of the Dame Blanche may be seen gliding gently along at 


_ the witching hour of night, 


“ Between the night and day, 
When the fairy-king has power.” 


This fair apparition may frequently be met in these mountain 
valleys, reminding one of Scott’s White Lady of Avenel. The 
latter, however, made her appearance at high noon, whereas the 
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Dames Blanches of this region, though similarly gifted, come only 
at twilight as if evoked from the-silvery stream, and disappear as 
if by enchantment among the floating mists, which, as Mr. Rus- 
kin says, are “changing their shapes for ever among the change- 
less pines that fringe the crests of the Jura.” 

A still more mysterious being is the Dame Verte, who haunts 
some of these fairy glens, and is perhaps more in harmony with 
their delicious verdure and the green waters of the mountain 
streams. She often appears by night, offering to guide the !ost 
wayfarer through the intricate mountain-paths, and wonderful 
stories are related of her subterranean palace, with galleries and 
endless windings, where live fabulous animals with magic powers. 
But woe to the traveller who allows himself to be beguiled there- 
in! This fairy tale reminds one of the F%e aux Cheveux verts in 
the Provengal ballad, who entices a fisherman to her crystal palace 
beneath the green sea with such fatal consequences. 

At one end of the valley of Vogna is the*steep cliff of Buans, 
at the foot of which is a remarkable rock, slender at the base, but 
swelling out above like a wine-glass, and so high as only to be 
ascended by means of a ladder. A seat has been hollowed out at 
the top, giving it the appearance of a pulpit. The peasants call 
it the sed/e or chaise ad Dieu, and it is said to have been used by 
the early Christian missionaries when preaching in the open air. 
It was doubtless used before them by the Druids, who had a 
\ sacred wood near by, a remnant of which, called the forest of 
Chastain, surrounds the ruined tower of St. Colombe, a lofty sen- 
tinel that, on the top of an isolated peak, is still keeping guard 
over the narrow defile between Arinthod and Cernon. 

There are several rude oratories in this neighborhood, held 
in great veneration, like that of St. Barbe—a mere cleft in the 
rock, where a statue of the saint has been set up. St. Barbara 
is invoked against thunder and lightning, so fearful and destruc- 
tive in the Jura, and she seems, with uplifted tower, to be stay- 
ing the power of the tempest. No mountaineer passes by with- 
out pausing devoutly to beg her protection for man and beast and 
the frugal harvests of these mountain-valleys. 

South of Arinthod is the chapel of Notre Dame de Bon Ren. 
contre, a small edifice of the twelfth century. It stands on the top 
of a cliff, and you ascend to it by winding steps cut in the rock. 
This is the great landmark of the district—the m//iareum aureum, 
as it were—every part of the valley being spoken of with refe- 
rence to its distance from the chapel. Nearness constitutes the 
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great mark of distinction ; and the “ Faubourg St. Germain,” so to 
speak, is directly around the base of the cliff. The more remote 
inhabitants, however, have the advantage of a better view of the 
sanctuary. The parish church is on another height, with equal- 
ly picturesque effect, and is quaintly spoken of as “going back- 
wards,” because its altar is at the western end. 

Following the delightful road from Arinthod to Thoirette, you 
come to a pretty valley that opens to give passage to the Balme. 
One side of this valley is bounded by a steep mountain, on the 
summit of which rise the battlemented towers of Vallefin with 
true baronial pride. Here you come once more into the realm 
of fairy-land, if indeed you are ever out of it in the Jura, a land 
which no cold and doubting reasoner should attempt to enter. 
At one extremity are two gigantic menhirs, called “ the Stone 
Man and Woman of Soussonne,” which look like queer Egyptian 
statues; and not far off is the source of the Balme, a sacred 
spring in Celtic times, where the people went to purify them- 
selves before ascending the height of Pyramont, on which stood 
the ancient temple of Fire, sacred to Bel, or Belinus, the great 
divinity of the Druids. Here, also, are traces of the old Ro- 
mans, in the Vie Armée, or ,Via Armata—the path of Venus, 
which led up to her embowered altar. And crossing to the other 
side of Vallefin you come to Montgifond, where springs a plen- 
teous fountain, once sacred to Cybele, mother of the gods, the 
waters of which were, no doubt, used in purifying her altar after 
the annual custom of the Romans. 

Returning to the Valouse, on its banks is the village of St. 
Hymetiére, which grew up around the cell of a hermit of that 
name who withdrew from the world early in the sixth century. 
In the.course of time the oratory in which he was buried ex- 
panded into a large church, and his cell into a priory. The lat- 
ter was destroyed by the Calvinists of the sixteenth century, but 
the church, one of the most ancient in Franche-Comté, is still in 
good preservation and greatly frequented on account of the body 
of St. Hymetiére, which is kept in a beautiful shrine of carved 
oak, executed by the mountaineers themselves, who excel in such 
work. This shrine is annually opened for several days at Whit- 
suntide, drawing an immense crowd to venerate the sacred relics, 
and on Whitmonday is borne in solemn ‘procession throughout 
the valley, affording an admirable spectacle of Catholic devotion. 
This saint is in great repute, not only in the Jura, but as far off 
as Macon, where he is honored under the‘name of St. Ythaire. 
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Like St. Barbara, he is the patron of forges, and is invoked 
against thunder and lightning. Near the church is the spring 
where the holy anchorite used to quench his thirst, gushing out 
of a rock on which may still be seen the impress of his hand— 
symbol of his zeal in uprooting the superstitions of the Druids, 
in the very centre of whose operations he had the courage to 
establish himself. Many other hermits of early times have left 
marks of their influence as deeply graven in the Jura, such as 
St. Pontius, who, with equal boldness, erected a cell in the Val- 
lon des Creux, hitherto occupied by the Druids. 

There have always been more or less hermits in these moun- 
tains, and some of their cells are still inhabited, like the hermit- 
age of St. Sorlin, on the south side of a height of the same name 
—a corruption of St. Saturnin. Over the entrance hangs a bell 
in its gable, inscribed Cloche de pénitence ; and beneath, by way 
of admonition, is the scroll, Jez on ne parle qu’a Dieu. Every- 
thing here is steeped in the profound peace of religious solitude, 
that is only broken by the ringing of the bell, the songs of the 
birds in their leafy cells, and the tremulous bleating of the flocks 
on the green hillsides. On the top of Mount St. Sorlin is an 
ancient castle ruined by the army.of Louis XI., with an isolated 
tower on the most precipitous side, only entered by a staircase 
wrought in the thick stone walls. This tower is abandoned to 
the Vouivre, which loves such old ruins in high places, and we 
lingered till the evening mists began to rise, hoping it would 
come forth at its favorite hour. But Fortune held us, as ever, in 
too much despite to afford us a glimpse of such good omen. We 
were amply compensated for the ascent, however, by the magni- 
ficent view up the broad valley of the Ain, which pours tumul- 
tuously along its rocky bed, passing village after village; now 
rapidly shrouded by the gathering mists, the everlasting moun- 
tains standing around in silent majesty, their outlines softening 
every moment in the waning light, and, bending over all, the 
purple heavens where blazed one solitary star, 


“Like Nature’s patient, sleepless Eremite.” 
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MARY STUART. 
INVESTIGATIONS INTO THE CHARGES AGAINST HER MORAL CHARACTER. 
II, 


FROUDE attempts to establish the fact that there was between 
Mary and Bothwell a preconcerted collusion when the latter 
carried her away, apparently by violence, and married her. But 
there was no conceivable reason for a collusive abduction to be 
arranged between them, if she was so madly in love with him as 
her enemies represent. No one regretted Darnley, and there 
was no obstacle whatever to the gratification of what is described 
as her “ burning, uncontrollable desire” to marry Bothwell. Mr. 
Froude asserts that a sense of shame prevented her. Shame? 
He forgets that he has throughout represented her as completely 
dead to that feeling, as “a woman duped by her own passions, 
which had dragged her down to the level of a brute.” Where, 
then, was the obstacle? Bothwell was legally, if not justly, 
acquitted. Besides, he had the support of men of the highest 
station and greatest influence, and was publicly, officially, sol- 
emnly recommended by the chief nobility of the realm as the 
fittest person to marry the widowed queen, and they had, under 
their own signature, pledged themselves to aid him in accom- 
plishing that end “for the good and welfare of the public inte- 
rest.” The queen, if she loved Bothwell, had nothing to do but 
to accept the advice and earnest counsel of the bishops, earls, 
and lords so opportunely tendered to her. Did they advise 
one whom they believed to’be an adulteress and a murderess to 
marry her partner in guilt as a measure of national importance 
for a continuance of the long line of Scottish kings? What sense 
of shame could have prevented this woman, alleged to be utterly 
shameless, from marrying Bothwell under such favorable circum- 
stances, and without incurring any reproach from her subjects 
and the rest of the world? Would not this open marriage, pub- 
licly and officially desired by so many magnates of the land, have 
been a better shield against even suspicion itself than going 
through the flimsy and thin farce of being waylaid and of for- 
cible abduction? A distinguished Scotch writer, Aytoun, has 
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justly said: “ It was a matter of surprise that a story so palpably 
absurd should ever have received credence.” 

Therefore Mr. Froude’s version of the collusive abduction 
might be dismissed with slight comment. He tells us that the 
queen was moving at the time with a guard of three hundred 
men. The truth is, she had but an escort of twelve persons, 
among whom were the Earl of Huntly, Maitland, and Melville. 
On the other hand, he represents Bothwell as being cnly at the 
head of twelve men, thus exactly reversing the respective forces 
of the two parties, because it is established beyond dispute that 
Bothwell came with an attendance, not of twelve, but of a thou- 
sand men in full armor. Such mendacious assertions are over- 
whelming. He further represents Mary as saying, with singular 
composure, “she would have no bloodshed; her people were 
outnumbered, and, rather than any of them should lose their 
lives, she would go where the Earl Bothwell wished.” Very 
humane indeed! But it is another stupendous fiction. Besides, 
it is a contradiction. How could “her people be outnumbered, 
if Bothwell had only twelve men and she an escort of three 
hundred ?” 

Hosack, commenting upon this passage, remarks: “ This is 
the speech, not of the Queen of Scots, but of Mr. Froude, who 
has put it into her mouth for the obvious purpose of leading his 
readers to conclude that she was an accomplice in the designs of 
Bothwell.” 

Sir James Melville’s account is: “ The Earl of Bothwell ea- 
countered her with a great company and took her horse by the 
bridle. His men took the Earl of Huntly, Secretary Maitland, 
and me, and carried us captives to Dunbar. There the Ear] of 
Bothwell boasted that he would marry the queen, who would or 
would not—yea, whether she would herself or not.” 

Mary herself, after giving her own simple and modest nar- 
rative of the abominable outrage, concludes in these words: 
“Finally, finding us a helpless captive, he assumed a bolder tone. 
3o ceased he never till, by persuasion and importunate suit, ac- 
companied not the less by force, he has finally driven us to the end 
the work begun.” 

. Melville says: “Then the Queen of Scots could not but 
marry him, seeing he had ravished her and lain with her against 
her will.” 

Morton’s proclamation accuses Bothwell of violence to the 
queen, and finally the whole history of the foul outrage is spread 
out in a solemn act of the Scotch Parliament—whose members 
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were Mary’s enemies—acting under the direction of the Regent 
Murray, after she was dethroned and a prisoner in England. 

Walter Scott, in his History of Scotland, says “ that not a spear 
was lifted, not a sword drawn to save Mary from the power of 
that atrocious ruffian.” 

The honest minister Craig, who was forced to proclaim the 
banns of the marriage after the abduction, records that he did it 
against his free will, and that he “protested against it as being 
odious and scandalous.” 

Mary’s bridal robes were of deep black. It is recorded that 
“she was the most changed woman in the face that her cour- 
tiers had ever seen.” The queen’s attendants told Du Croe, 
the French ambassador, “that, unless God aided her, they feared 
she would become desperate”; and Mary herself told the am- 
bassador “ that she could not rejoice, nor ever should again. All 
she desired was death.” Sir James Melville relates “that the 
queen was so disdainfully treated and handled, and with such 
reproachful language, that Arthur Asken and I, being present, 
heard her ask a knife to stick herself, or else she would drown 
herself.” And even Maitland, her enemy, told the French am- 
bassador “that from the day after her nuptials she had never 
ceased from tears and lamentations, and that Bothwell would 
neither allow her to see anybody nor any one to see her.” And 
this is the woman whom Froude represents as a sensual and beastly 
adulteress and murderess, who had married the man whom she 
madly doted upon! 

To show how profoundly she was attached to Bothwell, Mr. 
Froude quotes two letters, one of which, he says, was written 
“just before the marriage.” Indeed! How could this be? Not 
a single day was Bothwell absent from the 24th of April, the day 
of the abduction, to the 15th of May. How could she during that 
time have written a love-letter to Bothwell, who was always 
present—a love-letter, in the condition of mind and body in 
which she is described to have been by ocular witnesses? Evi- 
dently it is a most awkward and preposterous invention. 

Now comes the other letter after marriage. Again how 
could such a letter have been written? Robertson, who cer 
tainly cannot be accused of too much partiality for the memory 
of Mary Stuart, says: “If there is any point agreed upon in 
Mary’s history, it is that she remained at Dunbar from the time 
that Bothwell carried her thither till she returned to Edinburgh 
with him in May.” Under what close surveillance she was kept 
by Bothwell, the rebel lords—his accomplices in the murder of 
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Darnley, who had assisted him in forcing her to marry him by 
violence—have taken the pains to tell us in that act of Parliament 
by which they impeached that brigand, who had become king- 
consort. Here is their own language: ‘ No nobleman nor other 
durst resort to her majesty to speak with her, or procure their 
lawful business without suspicion, but-by him, and in his audi- 
ences her chamber-doors being continually watched with men of 
war.”’ Under such circumstances wherefore the necessity and 
occasion for writing any letters to the ever-present Bothwell ? 

But that second letter is on its face one addressed to Darnley, 
and not to Bothwell. Is it to Bothwell, her jailer, the man who 
had committed such an outrage on her person, that she could 
write a letter in which she describes herself as his obedient and 
lawful wife, and refers to his absence and neglect ? Darnley was 
always neglectful, and frequently adsent—not Bothwell, who kept 
her under lock and key, and never was absent an hour! If the 
letter was written to Bothwell, who could explain how it is that 
Mary refers to two marriages, the one private, the other public; 
the first as past, the second to come ?—which was actually the 
fact with Darnley. Was she ¢wice married to Bothwell? Well 
did the historian Robertson remark “that Mary’s adversaries 
were certainly employed very illy when they produced this” as 
evidence. We do not hesitate, in our turn, to say that Mr. 
Froude was certainly employed very illy when he reproduced 
what he must have known to be a silly and easily-detected false- 
hood. 

Besides, how could any one believe that an adulteress, who 
had just murdered her husband, could address her paramour and 
accomplice in that murder in the following language, gratuitous- 
ly blasphemous: “ With as great affection as I pray God, the 
only supporter of my life, to give you,” etc.? And she subscribes 
herself as “she who will be for ever unto yod an humble and 
obedient, lawful wife.” This is suppressed by Mr. Froude, and 
for an evident reason. Such expressions could not have been 
addressed to Bothwell, as he wants it to be. 

When Mary was brought baek by Bothwell to Edinburgh it 
was not to Holyrood, the royal residence, but to the castle, 
where she was virtually a prisoner. She was not allowed to 
visit her child at Stirling, and it appears most probable that a 
dreadful scene, which is known to have terminated in a threat of 
suicide on her part, was caused by her resistance to Bothwell’s 
demand for the custody of the prince. Access was not allowed 
to her except by Bothwell’s permission, and she never appeared 
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in public but on compulsion and guarded. Her wretchedness 
was completed by Bothwell’s conduct. “He was so beastly and 
suspicious,” says Sir James Melville, “that he suffered her not to 
pass a single day without causing her to shed abundance of salt 
tears.” 

Meanwhile a fresh plot was hatched. This time it was against 
Bothwell himself, and a new condition of affairs was evolved 
from it. Of the nine confederated earls at the head of this insur- 
rection, five had signed the bond in which many of the nobility 
had pledged themselves to bring about Bothwell’s marriage with 
the queen. In those days there were none but plots within plots 
and counterplots in Scotland, and they exceeded one another in 
the unblushing effrontery of their character. The chief ifsur- 
gent leaders on this occasion appeared at the head of a large 
force, and Bothwell had to oppose them only two thousand men. 
They met in hostile array at Carberry Hill, some six miles from 
Edinburgh. To avoid bloodshed a compromise was effected on 
the basis that Bothwell should be allowed to depart without mo- 
lestation, which he did, retiring to the Continent, where he sub- 
sequently died; and that the queen should come over to the in- 
surgents on their assurance “that they would serve her on their 
knees as her most humble and obedient subjects and servants.” 
Surely the facility with which she acceded to these terms and 
parted with Bothwell does not show that she was or had ever 
been in love with him. Unfortunately she was abominably de- 
ceived by the insurgent lords, who pretended to be so loyal to 
her and only inimical to Bothwell. As soon as she was com- 
pletely in their Hands she was treated as if it was forgotten that 
she was a human being. She was thrown into the common 
prison of Edinburgh and confined to a solitary room, without 
even the attendance of a single female servant. Her conjugal 
connection with Bothwell had not lasted more than a month 
when they were thus separated by this revolution. 

“ Such treatment defies comment,” says the Edinburgh Review. 
“More disgraceful conduct does not sully the pages of history. 
Even if Mary Stuart were in very truth the murderess of Kirk- 
o’-Field, our sympathies are with her rather than with men who, 
under no equal temptations, were at once murderers, traitors, 
liars, and hypocrites,” 

As soon as they were suffered to do so Mary Seton, Mary 
Livingston, and three others of the noblest families of Scotland, 
and all of them Protestants, bravely flew to her side and walked 
with her when, in a horrible night-procession, she was dragged 
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in the mud along the streets from her prison to Holyrood amidst 
the wild hooting, the foul insults, and innumerable outrages of 
an excited and wild populace. But she had with her, however, 
the better part of the population, whose indignation was intense ; 
and, as a rescue was imminent, she was hurried off at midnight 
to Lochleven, a ride of thirty miles, on a miserable horse, and 
was, says Camden, “ put under the custody of the Earl of Mur- 
ray’s mother, who had been the favorite of James V., and by 
whom she was treated with shameless malice during her many 
months’ retreat in that stronghold.” 

Mary’s imprisonment at Lochleven lasted eleven months. 
Meanwhile Murray, who had become regent, had made himself 
extremely obnoxious. He was called tyrant, robber, and threat- 
ened with death if he dared to lift a finger against the queen. 
The French ambassador reported to his government that two- 
thirds of the people of Scotland were ready to rise against Mur- 
ray in order to liberate the queen, and charged him and his asso- 
ciates with the murder of Darnley. The details of Mary’s escape 
from Lochleven are familiar to the public. Mr. Froude makes a 
desperate effort to persuade the reader that the queen’s support- 
ers on that occasion were Catholics only. In this he voluntarily 
propagates an error, as he does in everything else concerning 
Mary Stuart; for he must have known that the leading nobles 
who came to her support were Protestants, such as the Earls of 
Huntly, Argyle, Eglinton, Cassilis, Roches, and Lords Claude 
Hamilton, Herries, Fleming, and Livingston. Well, a battle 
was fought, Mary was defeated, and, at the invitation of Eliza- 
beth, sought a refuge in England to meet imprisonment and a 
scaffold! 

During the Scottish queen’s long nineteen years’ martyrdom 
every effort was made by Elizabeth to disgrace Mary by proving 
her guilty of adultery with Bothwell and of the subsequent mur- 
der of Darnley, but in vain. The enemies of Mary relied on 
eight letters alleged to have been written by her and found in a 
casket belonging to Bothwell, which he had left behind him 
when he departed in accordance with the Carberry Hill ar- 
rangement. But those letters were all undated, undirected, un- 
sealed, and unsubscribed. They might as well have been written 
to anybody else as to Bothwell, and they are almost universally 
admitted to be forgeries. Mr. Froude, who quotes them, promises 
to prove their authenticity, but has never yet attempted to re- 
deem his word. The great Dr. Johnson, the mammoth of Eng- 
lish literature, wrote: ‘That the letters were forged is now 
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made so palpable that perhaps they will never more be cited as 
testimonies.” 

Denounced from the beginning as forgeries, these letters are 
rejected by such writers as Goodal (1754), Gilbert Stuart (History 
of Scotland, 1762), Tytler (1759), and Whitaker (1786). Tytler 
said: “It is impossible for any sincere inquirer after the truth 
to receive such evidence.” Later Lingard expressed the same 
opinion. Chalmers proved conclusively, with a mass of newly- 
discovered testimony, that ‘the accusers of Mary were themselves 
the murderers of Darnley. Sir James Melville in his memoirs 
plainly intimates that the casket-letter invention was a disgrace- 
ful piece of business, and says “ that the crafty Cecil persuaded 
Murray to accuse the Queen of Scots in order that Elizabeth 
might have some pretext whereby to make answer to foreign 
ambassadors.” 

The distinguished Robert Henry, a Scotch Presbyterian di- 
vine, author of a history of Great Britain praised by Hume, 
Robertson, and Johnson, says: “I have long been convinced 
that the unfortunate Queen Mary was basely betrayed and 
cruelly oppressed during her lifetime, and calumniated after 
her death.” 

Sir Walter Scott, in his History of Scotland, rejects those let- 
ters, adding “that the direct evidence produced in support of 
Mary’s alleged guilt was liable to such important objections 
that it could not now be admitted to convict a felon for the 
most petty crime.” , 

The editor of Bishop Keith’s Affairs of Church and State in 
Scotland says in relation to the evidence brought out against 
Mary Stuart: “A more outrageous-mass of rubbish and false- 
hood never was printed.” Hundreds of scholars, fully the equals 
of Mr. Froude in ability and acquirements, are thoroughly satis- 
fied of the forgery of those letters. 

Mr. Jules Gauthier, a French writer, was a firm believer in 
Mary’s guilt until, on visiting Edinburgh, he was struck with 
the general expression of the fullest faith in her innocence. 
This led him to examine the subject, and among other archives 
those at Simancas, in Spain. His examination extended through 
six years, and the result is a work published in two volumes—a 
work of general research and much power, in which Mary’s me- 
mory is entirely vindicated. 

Complicity in the Riccio murder is brought home to Eliza- 
beth and Cecil by the correspondence of that day in the Record 
Office in London; and in the Darnley murder the same com. 
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plicity is sufficiently made out, notwithstanding the disappear- 
ance of the English agents’ reports from Scotland a month defore 
and a month after the explosion. This important fact has lately 
been made known by Mr. McNeel Caird in his book entitled 
Mary Stuart: Her Guilt or Innocence. 

Elizabeth, when Mary was a prisoner in England, appointed 
three commissioners to investigate about the crimes attributed to 
her in Scotland. They were the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of 
Sussex, and Sir Ralph Sadler. Norfolk sent to Elizabeth ex- 
tracts from the alleged “casket letters,” and, writes Mr. Froude, 
“left it to Elizabeth to say whether, if they were genuine— 
which he and his colleagues believed them to be—there could be 
any doubt of the guilt of the Queen of Scots.” One would hard- 
ly believe that these words, ‘“‘ which he and his colleagues be- 
lieved to be genuine,” are not in that letter. It is one of Mr. 
Froude’s numerous inventions. Mr. Froude thus gratuitously 
slanders also the character of the Duke of Norfolk, who must 
have been the vilest of mankind if, thinking Mary an adulteress 
and murderess, he nevertheless attempted to marry her, and in 
consequence of it lost his head on the scaffold. On the contrary, 
Norfolk wrote to Elizabeth “that the affair was perplexing and 
perilous, because the queen, if formally accused, would desire to 
be present in person to meet her accusers”; and Sussex wrote 
“ that, in his opinion, it would not be attempted to find the queen 
guilty, because she would deny the letters and present a stronger 
case against the accusers than they could make against her.” 

Mary, on her side, had appointed commissioners to meet the 
English ones and take cognizance of the evidence to be pro- 
duced against her. Those commissioners were Lesley, Bishop 
of Ross; Lord Herries (Protestant), Lord Boyd (Protestant), 
Lord Livingston (Protestant), Gavin Hamilton, the Commenda- 
tor Kilwinning (Protestant), Sir John Gordon of Lochmoor, and 
Sir James Cockburn of Skirling. They were instructed to de-’ 
mand that she should be permitted to appear personally in pre- 
sence of the Queen of England, the whole of her nobility, and all 
the foreign ambassadors in London, “to answer,” she said, “ all 
that may or can be alleged against us by the calumnies of our 
rebels.” She further instructed her commissioners, in case of 
refusal, to break off the conference. This shows that she was 
willing to meet Murray, Morton, all the rebel lords, their accusa- 
tions, and the casket letters in the face of the whole world. 
Surely this could not be the attitude of a woman not sure of 


her innocence. 
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If Elizabeth and her devoted minister Cecil had possessed the 
slightest faith in the strength of the case against the accused, they 
would eagerly have closed with her proposal, because only of 
Mary’s free-will could they place her in such a position of pub- 
licity ; for Elizabeth had no jurisdiction over her. Their éuclina- 
tion undoubtedly was to take this opportunity of disgracing for 
ever the Queen of Scots; their izterest imperiously demanded it. 
But they dared not run the risk of a public failure; therefore an 
evasive answer was given to the queen’s commissioners, who, af- 
ter many delays, returned home without having been shown a 
particle of the evidence which was said to exist against Mary. 
The limits of this article do not permit me to review their long 
and persistent efforts to have access to the evidence which she 
pledged herself to disprove. Neither she nor her commissioners 
were permitted to have a glimpse of it. 

At last Murray and his associate conspirators were sum- 
moned to the royal residence, Hampton Court, and there in- 
formed by Cecil that they might return to Scotland, “inasmuch 
as there had been nothing sufficiently produced nor shown by 
them against the queen, their sovereign, whereby the Queen of 
England should conceive or take any evil opinion of the queen, 
her good sister, for anything yet seen.” These last words were 
added by Elizabeth herself. This was clearly abandoning the 
case for want of proof. Murray, of course, was exceedingly dis- 
appointed, but Elizabeth consoled him with a present of five 
thousand pounds. 

A few weeks later a strange event took place. The Duke of 
Norfolk and the Earl of Sussex, who had been the commissioners 
of Elizabeth to examine into the guilt of Mary; the Earls of Pem- 
broke, Southampton, Derby, Cumberland, Arundel, Westmore- 
land, and Northumberland; the Marquis of Winchester, the 
Lords Clinton and Lumley, Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, and 
others, became open supporters of the pretended’ adulteress 
and murderess. A large majority of them were sound Protes- 
tants, and yet devoted their lives to her cause! 

Lord and Lady Livingston were both Protestants, and yet 
they both followed Mary Stuart into exile and shared her misfor- 
tunes to the last. It may be remarked here with prupriety that 
numbers of the ladies of the Scotch aristocracy earnestly en- 
treated of Elizabeth permission to wait upon Mary in her prison. 
Among them were the wife and daughter of the Earl of Athol, 


Lady Maitland, and the Ladies Mowbray, daughters of the. rebel 


Lord Burnbogle. 
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Miss Strickland, in her History of Mary Stuart, very properly 
remarks: 

“It must be obvious to common sense that, if Mary had been so lost to 
shame and decency as her libeller Buchanan pretends and the forged let- 
ters infer, her service would have been held in disgust by every noble lady, 
especially by those who were of the reformed faith. Can it be supposed 
that a man of Lord Livingston’s high rank and unsullied honor, a leading 
member of the Congregation withal, would have ruined his fortune and 
outraged conscience and propriety by supporting her cause and permit- 
ting his beautiful and virtuous wife, the mother of his children, to wait 
upon her, share her perils and wanderings, and partake her prisons with- 
out reward, had there been the slightest ground for the odious accusations 
with which the traitors who had murdered her husband, given her over as 
a prey to Bothwell, and usurped her throne, sought to justify their proceed- 
ings and cloak their own crimes?” 


Mr. Froude describes Mary Stuart, Queen of France, Queen 
of Scotland, whom no princess of her time excelled in digni- 
ty and high-mindedness, as the most shameless of her sex, and 
as one making a boastful parade of adultery. She is Called 
by him the “murderess of Kirk-o’-Field, a ferocious animal, a 
snake, a panther, a wildcat, a brute.” There is no end to his 
epithets. And yet there were many suitors for her hand, among 
whom were the Duke of Anjou, who subsequently became 
Henry III., King of France; Don Juan of Austria, the heroic 
paladin and the victor of Lepanto; and Cosmo de’ Medici, who, 
in reply to inquiries which he made about the rumors concern- 
ing her, was informed from London “that it was known to all, 
without the slightest doubt, that she was most innocent and that 
her accusers were guilty of the deed.” 

But what is more extraordinary, and almost incredible, is that 
Elizabeth, Cecil, and all those lords before whom the pretended 
proofs of Mary Stuart’s guilt had been laid proposed that, on 
certain conditions subscribed by her, she should be acknowledged 
as the successor of Elizabeth—she, Mary Stuart; she, the adul- 
teress and the murderess! 

In the meantime it was even proposed by Elizabeth to Mur- 
ray, the regent, to replace this same adulteress and murderess on 
the throne of Scotland. But, of course, this did not suit that 
traitor and usurper. 

The Countess of Lennox, who at first had been deceived into 
the belief that Mary had‘assented to the murder of Darnley, her 
son, knew better before she died. A letter from her to Mary, 
thenggp one of Elizabeth’s dungeons, written in November, 1575, 
eid lacegted with many others, has been found among Cecil's 
papers. She says: “I beseech your majesty fear not, but trust 
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in God that all shall be well. The treachery of your traitors 
is better known than before,” etc.; and she subscribes herself 
“your majesty’s most humble and loving mother and aunt.” 
Here is Mary acquitted by Darnley’s mother of all participa 
tion in his murder. 

Finally, the Earl of Bothwell, on his deathbed in foreign parts, 
declared solemnly, in the presence of thirteen of the magnates 
and high officials of the country to which he had fled, that Mary 
Stuart was innocent of Darnley’s death, and that only he him- 
self, his friends, and some of the nobility, whom he named, were 
the authors of it. 

Prince Alexander Labanoff has published seven octavo vol- 
umes concerning Mary Stuart. This admirable collection is 
the result of fourteen years’ research among state archives and 
libraries throughout Europe. It is composed mainly of letters 
and documents written by Mary Stuart. They number seven 
hundred and sixty-six, of which more than four hundred were 
generally unknown before they were published in that work. 
Out of these four hundred new letters about two hundred, found 
in the English State Paper Office, were mostly intercepted letters 
of Mary’s, which consequently never reached their destination. 
In these papers and letters the reader may see Mary Stuart’s 
soul and intellect reflected almost day by day throughout her 
reign; and no man can read them and not be impressed by the 
elevation of her mind, the soundness of her judgment, and the 
purity of her thoughts. Yea, no mancan read them and believe 
that these letters and the pretended casket letters could possibly 
come from the same source. 

On her way to the hall of execution she was met by her faith- 
ful servant, Andrew Melville, who threw himself on his knees 
before her, wringing his hands in uncontrollable agony. ‘“ Woe 
to me,” he said, “that it should be my hard lot to carry back 
such tidings to Scotland!” 

“ Weep not, Melville, my good and faithful servant,” she said. 
“Thou shouldst rather rejoice to see the end of the long troubles 
of Mary Stuart. This world is vanity and full of sorrows. Iam 
a Catholic, thou a Protestant; but as there is but one Christ, I 
charge thee, in his name, to witness that I die firm to my reli- 
gion, a true Scotchwoman, and true to France”; and after having 
given him a message for her son, she concluded with these words: 
“May God forgive them that have thirsted for my blood!” 

Mr. Froude says that when the executioner, as usual in the 
discharge of his duty, raised the head of Mary Stuart to exhibit 
it to the crowd, “he exposed the withered features of a grizzled, 
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wrinkled old woman.” There is a portrait of Mary Stuart, 
painted on the next day after the execution and bearing the sig- 
nature of the artist. This portrait came into the possession of 
Walter Scott. Hawthorne saw it at Abbotsford, and describes 
it in this fashion in his English Note-book: 


“I am not quite sure that I saw all those pictures in the drawing-room, 
or some of them in the dining, but the one that struck me most—and very 
much indeed—was the head of Mary, Queen of Scots: literally the head cut 
off and lying on a dish. It is said to have been painted by an Italian or 
French artist two days [one day] after her death. The hair curls or flows 
allabout it; the face is of deathlike hue, but has an expression of quiet 
after much trouble and pain—very beautiful, very sweet, and very sad ; and 
it afiected me strongly with the horror and strangeness of such a head 
being severed from its body. Methinks I should not like to have it always 
in the room with me.” 


For those who are not familiar with English history I will say 
that Mary Stuart was not executed for the pretended crimes she 
had perpetrated in Scotland, but for alleged conspiracies attri- 
buted to her, whilst incarcerated in England, against the throne 
and life of Elizabeth. 

Whence the unfavorable impressions which have so Jong pre- 
vailed against Mary Stuart? They are all to be traced to the 
historian Buchanan, who first wrote a history of the reign of 
Mary Stuart, which history, being a contemporary one, was con- 
sidered as authentic by subsequent -historians, who took it for 
granted, without the trouble of examining for themselves, that 
Buchanan’s statements were correct. Hence they blindly fol- 
lowed in his footsteps and accepted his dicta as articles of faith. 
The false conceptions with which the public mind is impregnated 
on that subject are due also to the novels and dramas that have 
been written on Mary Stuart. The authors of such works are 
generally in search of the sensational, and prefer for the subjects 
of their compositions the turbulence of crime and vice rather 
than the placidity of virtue. The sober and cold realities to 
which historians are restricted are not so acceptable to poets and 
dramatists as the wild imaginings which they consider a legiti- 
mate growth in the boundless fields of fiction. 

But who is Buchanan, and what is his authority worth? He 
was an apostate monk who gradually evolved into an atheist. 
He was saved from the gallows by Mary and loaded with her 
favors. An eye-witness of her dignity, her prudence, and her 
purity, which he eloquently extolled at one time, he afterwards 
denounced her as the vilest of women. He sold his pen to her 
‘ enemies, and has’ been properly described-as “ unrivalled in base- 
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ness, peerless in falsehood, supreme in ingratitude.” His work 
against Mary, entitled Detection, was published in 1570 in Lat- 
in, and copies were immediately sent by Cecil to Elizabeth’s 
ambassador in Paris, with instructions to circulate them; “for,” 
said Cecil, “they will come to good effect to disgrace her, which 
must be done before other purposes can be obtained.” This 
shameful book has been the inspiration of most of the portraits 
drawn of Mary Stuart. 

Buchanan was one of the first. Latin scholars of the age. He 
had accompanied Mary to Scotland, and a letter of Randolph, 
Elizabeth’s agent in Scotland, speaks of him as reading ‘Livy 
every day in Edinburgh with thequeen. In1564 Mary presented 
Buchanan with a pension of five hundred pounds Scots, and made 
him lay abbot of Crossraguel Abbey—an appointment which gave 
him independence. In 1565-67 he dedicated his admirable para- 
phrase of the Psalms to Mary, although, having been so near her 
person, he must have known her to be the basest and lowest of 
women—an adulteress and a murderess, according to his own 
account, endorsed by the congenial Froude after a lapse of almost 
four centuries. To that “ Dedication” he had added an epigraph 
in Latin worthy of Virgil as to style, which perhaps excels any 
literary compliment paid to any European sovereign. ‘“ Her 
merit,” he said, “surpassed her good-fortune; her virtue her 
years; her courage her sex; the nobleness of her qualities her 
nobility of race.” 

The most assiduous of Mary’s flatterers when she was in 
power, he pursued her in adversity with a malice little short of 
the diabolical. In Murray’s pay and attendance as a hireling, he 
was most zealous in producing the forged silver-casket letters 
before Elizabeth’s commissioners at York and Westminster. 

The Episcopal Bishop Keith denounces Buchanan as a “ vile 
and shameless traducer,’’ and says: “ His Detection sufficiently 
detects itself to be a continued piece of satirical romance.” The 
same distinguished Protestant clergyman says, further, “ that in 
general, by the corrections he has made from original records of 
almost all the facts touched by Buchanan in relation to the queen, 
he [Bishop Keith] is satisfied that he [Buchanan] has grossly, if 
not maliciously, departed from the truth.” 

The historian Burton cannot conceal the fact that he consid- 
ers Buchanan “an unmitigated liar.” He further says: “ Every- 
thing with him is utterly and palpably vile and degrading, with- 
out any redeeming or mitigating elements.” 

It is but too true that Buchanan’s libel—for no other name 
can be given to it—is so filthy that no man with any decent 
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feelings could read it through without disgust, and that its most 
serious charges are totally unsupported by a tittle of contempo- 
rary testimony. The venerable Protestant Camden relates that 
Buchanan in his last illness expressed the wish “ that he might live 
so long till, by recalling the truth, he might even with his blood 
wipe away those aspersions which he had, by his bad pen, un- 
justly cast upon Mary.” 

If the limits of this article permitted it we could accumulate 
evidence on evidence to demonstrate that the unfortunate Mary 
Stuart was the most slandered woman whose memory lives in 
history; but we believe that we have said enough to convince 
the reader of the truth of Walter Scott’s assertion in his Hiés¢ory 
of Scotland, which we have already quoted, and which we repeat 
as a proper conclusion—“ that the direct evidence produced in 
support of Mary’s alleged guilt was liable to such important 
objections that it could not now be admitted to convict a felon 
of the most petty crime.” 





OZANAM’S DANTE. 


‘‘ WHATEVER greatness the nineteenth century may claim 
will appear, on closely considering the state of the case, to arise 
from this, that it is a new beginning of the ages of faith. A 
thing most strange, yet undeniable!” So says a hopeful writer 
of the present day. 

Philosophy tells us that “the soul of man was made for truth” 
—let us add, not only to seek, but to find and rejoice in it. It 
was Pilate, the unjust judge, prepared to condemn the innocent 
in spite of the lights accorded.to him from within and without, 
who, despairing of verity, asked our Lord, “ What is truth?” 
and then waited for no answer. Let us hope that Pilate may not be 
the figure of our questioning age, that it may not finally merit the 
woe menacing “isolated generations which, not having received 
the heritage of instruction, or having repudiated it, are obliged, 
frail and mortal as they are, to begin afresh the work of the ages.” 

Encouraging signs of.the times are certainly found in the 
facts that St. Thomas has been officially reinstated in his due 
place in philosophical studies, and that during the past fifty years 
the students of Dante have been steadily on the increase. The 
Angelic Doctor is being placed within reach of English-speaking 
people who find him difficult of access in the original Latin, but 
we are still awaiting a thorough English commentary on the 
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labors of the great Florentine. Italians, no doubt, have volumes 
supplying their needs. Dr. Hettinger’s recent work on the 
Gottliche Komédie (not to mention others) will be welcome to the 
readers of German, and Frédéric Ozanam’s Dante, et la Philoso- 
phie Catholique au XTIle Sitcle must already have enlightened the 
understandings of many who naturally turn to French sources 
for able criticism and clear presentation of ideas. 

In English Cary and Longfellow have given us excellent, 
although not entirely faultless, translations of the Divine Comedy. 
Of T. W. Parsons’ fine version only a few cantos of the Purga- 
torto have been seen by the present writer. There are commen- 
tators, such as Foscolo and Gabriel Rossetti, who, however 
learned and eloquent they may be, dishonor the poet by the fan- 
tastic and apocryphal interpretations they offer as his meaning. 
There are others, as Carlyle, Lyell, Ruskin, Butler, Dean Church, 
Canon Farrar, Maria Rossetti, Lowell, Norton, Harris, Miss 
Blow, who (so far as their works are known to the writer) have 
written reverently and appreciatively of Dante, but in a limited 
fashion, and naturally from points of view which fail to command 
the entire horizon swept by the poet-philosopher. No one 
who could really place himself at the central point held by the 
Florentine has yet attempted the task of aiding the English- 
speaking people to comprehend the great Catholic poet. And 
no other could provide English readers of Dante with the know- 
ledge necessary to the comprehension of the inner as well as the 
outer meaning of the poem, giving them not merely a meaning, 
but the meaning intended by the poet.. Many gifts would be 
needed to do the work properly, two rare ones in especial— 
abundance of leisure and a receptive faculty akin to the creative 
genius of the original author. 

It was this same nobly imaginative, receptive faculty, with 
wide learning, orthodox Catholicity,a pure and devout Christian 
life, and a wonderfully attractive style, which so eminently fitted 
Frédéric Ozanam to be the interpreter of the great poet to young 
France. A brilliant genius willing to set aside his own creative 
gifts, and in all humility to devote himself to a sympathetic com- 
prehension and exposition of the gifts and the work of another 
man, is a phenomenon too seldom encountered not to have left 
behind it results worthy of the serious considération of thinkers 
of whatever nationality. 

Miss O’Meara’s charming biography will doubtless have ren- 
dered the name and life-work of the young professor of the Sor- 
bonne familiar to most of our readers. A short analysis of the 
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Dante, and Catholic Philosophy in the Thirteenth Century, will show 
the ground occupied and the method employed by the commen- 
tator.* The Preliminary Discourse treats of “ The Tradition of 
Letters in Italy, from the Latin Decadence to Dante.” 

The author shows that the tradition of letters was handed down 
from Oriental, Egyptian, and Greek sources to Rome. He says: 


“The Renaissance, for a long time placed at the period of the taking of 
Constantinople, has by some been thrown back to the date of the Crusades, 
and by others to the reign of Charlemagne. Even before Charlemagne we 
find the Roman Muses sheltered in Irish and Anglo-Saxon monasteries. 
But we must come to closer quarters with these researches. They should 
be pursued on their proper ground, in Italy, the last refuge of antiquity 
and the starting-point of the middle ages. It is there that we may obtain 
a view of the most memorable transition which has ever taken place. 
Through what phases did letters pass during eleven hundred years, from 
the Latin decadence to the first writings in the vulgar tongue? How did 
the human mind lay aside its pagan habits to take on a new character ? 
This is the revolution which we shall endeavor to follow, seeking in its 
long course to discover, if we can, the unity of the tradition of letters. 
First we shall consider that tradition as existing among the Romans, such 
as antiquity had made it in the age of Augustus; then we shall watch it as 
regenerated by Christianity: we shall examine whether it traversed the 
period of barbarism, and how it was reproduced in the works of Italian 
genius, whence in turn it went forth to reign over every literature in 
Europe.” 


As we read the eloquent and convincing pages that follow we 
see that the Divine Comedy was by no means what it has been 
called, the voice of ten silent. centuries, but that each one of those ten 
centuries had a voice of its own. Illustrious men and illustrious 
institutions “held, as it were, hands together down the ages.” 

The Preliminary Discourse is concluded as follows: 


“While inspiration never descended upon more eloquent lips, never 
did tradition find a more faithful heir. Dante, great as he was for having 
dared so much, was perhaps still greater by reason of having known so 
much. During six hundred years commentators have not ceased to study 
the Divine Comedy, and consequently to learn from its pages. It has been 
treated as we treat the //zad and the xed ; and I wonder neither at the 
admiration nor at the persevering labor bestowed upon it. There is, in 
fact, an inexhaustible subject of study in the great epics of Homer, of Vir- 
gil, and of Dante, for the reason that they represent three momentous eras 
in the history of the world: Greek antiquity in its budding, the destiny 
of Rome binding the old times with the new, and the middle age which 
touches upon our own day. This it is that makes at the present moment 


# A translation into English of the above-mentioned work is now nearly ready for publica- 
tion. Ozanam also translated the Purgatorio into French prose, accompanied by valuable 
notes, His early death prevented the careful completion of this part of his work, which is, 
however, valuable and suggestive. 
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the popularity of the Dzvine Comedy, and assures to it, not a passing favor, 
not a triumph of reaction, as some say, but a serious attraction, a perma- 
nent authority. What we look for in it is history—the genius of the 
thirteenth century, the genius of the troubadours, of the Italian republics, 
of the theological school, of St. Thomas Aquinas. This it is that holds an 
innumerable auditory at the feet of the old poet. When I behold this 
multitude of readers, interpreters, and imitators, Dante seems to me well 
avenged, To the exile who had not where to lay his head, who experienced 
how bitter is the bread of the stranger and how hard it is to ascend and 
descend the stairways of other men, flock a crowd of the obscure or the 
illustrious asking the bread of the word ; and, in his turn, he will make all 
generations of men of letters ascend and descend by his stairways, by the 
steps of his /nferno, his Purgatorio, his Paradiso. And we—we also are his 
people; hence we shall not consider wasted the time we may devote to the 
doing of something in his service, and consequently in the furtherance of 
the great cause which he served—religion, liberty, and letters.” 


No apology is needed for so long an extract ; indeed, the only 
apology seemingly required is for venturing to use any form of 
words on this subject other than that proffered by so eloquent an 
advocate. 

In the Introduction the question of the respect paid to Dante 
in Italy is treated of, and also the fact that, while he is generally 
lauded throughout the civilized world, his work is, if studied at 
all, only superficially appreciated, and without due consideration 
of that part of it which its author esteemed the most highly— 
namely, its philosophic purpose. That purpose underlies the 
beautiful form. Dante sets forth the dominant philosophy of the 
middle ages in a melodious and 


“Popular idiom, comprehended by women and ‘children. Its lessons are 
canticles, recited to princes to charm their leisure hours, and repeated by 
artisans to refresh their souls after labor. ... If we try to follow the 
course of its explorations we find it setting out from a profound study of 
human nature, constantly advancing, extending its guesses over the entire 
creation, and in the end, but only in the end, losing itself in the contempla- 
tion of the Divinity. . . . If we inquire into the origin of this philosophy 
we learn that it was born in the shadow of the chair of scholastic doctrines, 
that it announces itself as their interpreter, that it proves its mission and 
glories in it... .. The union of two things so rare—a poetic and popular 
philosophy and a philosophic and really socza/ poetry—constitutes a me- 
morable event, indicating one of the highest degrees of power to which the 
human mind has ever attained. If every power finds its exciting cause in 
the circumstances surrounding it, the event just indicated must lead us to 
appreciate the intellectual culture of the age in which it is encountered. 
. .. Weare forced to confess that men already understood the art of think- 
ing and of speaking, even while they still knew how to believe and to pray.” 


Then comes a sketch of the general plan of the book, which 
we abbreviate as follows: Part I. treats of the religious, political, 
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and intellectual situation of Christendom from the thirteenth to 
the fourteenth century, with the causes favoring the development 
of philosophy. The scholastic philosophy and the especial cha- 
racteristics of Italian philosophy are considered, as are also the 
life, studies, and genius of Dante, the general design of the Divine 
Comedy, and the place occupied in it by the philosophical ele- 
ment. 

Under the last-named head we find two very interesting ex- 
tracts—one from Dante’s dedicatory letter to Can Grande della 
Scala, and the other from a commentary (still in manuscript when 
Ozanam wrote) by Giacopo di Dante, Dante’s son—both explain- 
ing the inner meaning intended under the external symbols. 
Giacopo di Dante says: 

“ The principal design of the author is to show figuratively the three 
modes of being of the human race. In the first part he considers vice, 
which he calls Hell, to make us uaderstand that vice is opposed to virtue 
as to its contrary. .. . The second part has for its subject the transition 
from vice to virtue, which he names Purgatory, to show the transforma- 
tion of the soul which is purged of its faults in time, for time is the medium 
in which every transformation must take place. The third and last part is 
that wherein he treats of men made perfect, and he calls.it Paradise, to ex- 
press the height of their virtues and the greatness of their felicity—two 
conditions without which we could not discern the sovereign good.” 

Part I. thus ends: 

“This philosophy will be eclectic in its doctrines, as were all the most 
illustrious teachings of the time; poetical in its form and ethical in its 
direction, as was required by the habits of thought of the nationality to 
which Dante belonged; it will be, like the mind of its author, bold in its 
flight and encyclopzdic in the extent embraced by it. Fora philosophical 
system may be compared to a placid spring of living water: the genius of 
him who professes it is like to the basin containing it and giving to it its 
configuration, while the circumstances of time and place resemble the at- 
mosphere which environs it, influencing its temperature and supplying the 
currents of air by which its surface is ruffled.” 

Part II. is devoted to the special exposition of Dante’s philo- 
sophical doctrines. He considers Evil, as existing in the indi- 
vidual, in society, and in intelligences outside the limits of earthly 
life; Good and Evil, in conjunction and in conflict, whether in 
this world or in the next; and Good, in man, in society, on earth, 
in heaven, in angelic natures, and finally in the contemplation of 
the Divinity, a particgpation in that philosophy which is in God 
himself, “ the infinite love of the infinite wisdom.” 

Part III. examines into the relations subsisting between 
Dante's philosophy and that of the Orient, of Plato, of Aristotle, of 
the scholastics of his own age, and the later notions of modern days. 
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The important chapter on the orthodoxy of Dante closes Part 
III. This is a subject demanding skilful treatment by an expert. 
Too often does its handling call to mind Pope’s well-worn line: 


“For fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 


We need scarcely say that Ozanam has treated it admirably. In 
the consideration of Dante’s whole life our author by no means 
forgets the especial temptations to which men of genius are ex- 
posed, nor the wonderful secret by which the sins of all men may 
receive pardon—namely, repentance. 


“In the thirteenth century the art, now socommon, of endeavoring to 
legitimate vice by the advancement of easy-going doctrines was but little 
known. Mencame then, sooner or later, to ask at the hands of religion the 
expiation and grace of which she is the ever-during dispensatrix.” 


Part IV. contains a consideration of Dante’s political position : 
“ Was he a Guelf or a Ghibelline?” also a chapter—one of the 
most beautiful in the book—on Beatrice, the influence of women 
in Christian society and of Catholic symbolism in the arts, and 
on the places filled in the poem by Santa Lucia and the Blessed 
Virgin. Dante’s earlier philosophical studies, with the curious 
restoration of Sigier to existence as an historical personage, form 
the subject of the last chapter in this division. 

The appendix contains the bull of Innocent IV. for the re-es- 
tablishment of philosophical studies, and some most interesting 
extracts from the writings of St. Bonaventura, St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas, Albert the Great, and Roger Bacon. 

It has been said that there are certain books which, whether 
their influence be for good or for evil, leave so permanent an im- 
pression on the soul that it cannot, after reading them, be exactly 
the same as it was before. Dante certainly has produced one 
such. If we may judge from our own personal experience we 
should say that Ozanam’s commentary falls in this category. We 
are told that to comprehend Dante he must be translated into the 
current thought of our own day. Notranslation can ever equal 
a great original. Must we not, then, learn the speech of zs day, 
and transport ourselves into the wonderful wor!d in which he 
dwelt, embracing all times, past, present, and to come; all modes 


‘of thought, dogmatic, mystical, imaginative, emotional, practical ; 





and every grade of being, from the lowest to the highest? To 
enter this realm we need a guide. Can we find one more de- 
lightful or more competent than the earnest-minded founder of 
the Society of St. Vincent de Paul—Frédéric Ozanam? 
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THE THREE CARDINALS. 


‘* Go, get you manned by Manning, and new-manned 
By Newman, and, mayhap, wise-manned to boot 
By Wiseman.”—Browning, 7he Ring and the Book, book i. 


NoT idly were they named—the Hinges three 
That roll the gates of England open wide 
Thro’ which to thirsting souls may sweep the tide 
Of Truth and Faith one fatal century 
Diverted from its path to the Great Sea: 
Since when the dried and stony channel’s sands 
Are strewed with wrecks of useless, stranded ships ; 
For living waters many parchéd lips 
Are vainly praying; many pleading hands 
Reached out for help from the divided lands. 


One showed a Man—to strive and not to yield— 

A model to a race of meaner men; 

And one a Wise Man, to whose keener ken 
Wisdom’s white light was more and more revealed. 
But Strength and Wisdom claimed a wider field: 
O clearest eyes that see the Blesséd Light! 

O voice that sang the dream of life’s last sleep! 

O fearless feet that climb the thorny steep! 

O hands that help the soldier in the fight! 
The New Man in the New Day’s dawning bright! 


And one name wakes us with a trumpet-call: 
“ Be brave: be men: and with the sword of faith 
Strike from the drunkard’s soul the bonds of Death; 

And spend your strength to lift up them that fall.” 

And one: “Be wise: and give all that thou hast 

For Wisdom: her I found in humble homes 
Unchanged as when she lit the Catacombs— 

One Faith to link the present and the past.” 

And one: “ Be ye new-born. Though friends be dear, 
And ivied Oxford seen thro’ many a tear, 

Who loves his life shall lose it, and who loses 

Shall keep it: he the better part who chooses— 
Come out of her, my people! Have you been 
Her sin’s partakers? Be ye born again!” 
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BY THE RILLE AT PONT-AUDEMER. 


THERE are certain rivers that compel your notice by their 
persistent appearance in unexpected places, and the Rille at Pont- 
Audemer is one of them. There is the Rille proper, as one may 
say, which has a broad quay on the side next the town, and there 
are its many narrow branches winding in and out among the 
houses and crossed by more bridges than one would suppose a 
town council would enjoy keeping in repair. Whether one goes 
south towards Mont Gibet, whose steep side rises like a high 
green wall between Pont-Audemer and the outside world, or 
northward to Mont Carmel with its still steeper front, there are 
branches of the Rille to be crossed. If you stop to rest on any 
of these bridges you will see the water gliding between rows of 
dark houses, with timbered fronts and gabled ends, which throw 
the stream in shadow. Along these old house-walls there is a 
green line which shows the high-water mark. Below this you will 
see various half-aquatic plants growing from the crevices in the 
brick foundations, and from the windows above long strings of 
nasturtiums, moneywort, and other trailing vines are swaying. 
Here and there you will see a busy washerwoman rinsing her 
linen in the olive-brown water and beating it with her carosse. 
If the particular stream you are pausing at has not too many 
angles and turns you may catch glimpses of other bridges up or 
down its length, their positions emphasized. by the line of sun- 
light which falls across them through the gap in the dark line of 
houses. If you are very practical you may perhaps be inclined 
to indulge in speculations as to the health of the people who live 
in such apparently damp quarters; but if you are in any sense 
alive to effects of light and shade and the picturesque, generally 
quite other considerations will be aroused. True, there are tan- 
neries at Pont-Audemer, and the Rille is no stranger to the fact ; 
but you are not forced to think of this as you watch the water 
slide beneath the bridges, nor when you see groups of women on 
the quay, filling red pitchers and brass jugs from the Rille, to 
which they descend by short flights of steps in the low wall that. 
borders the quay, need. you think of it either. ‘“ Running water 
cleanses itself,” say the town-councillors of Pont-Audemer, “and 
one must not be too particular.” And as the town-councillors 
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are very estimable men, why should one wish to be more critical 
than they? - . 

It is a busy little town, this Pont-Audemer. One will not see 
many loiterers there, or, for that matter, in any other Norman 
town either. There are the many tanneries and cotton-factories, 
filled with workers ; at every convenient place beside the Rille is 
a washerwoman rinsing her linen in the stream, and there are 
always red pitchers needing to be filled and always somebody 
busy filling them. The only idlers at Pont-Audemer are the 
tourists. And they cannot afford to be very idle, if they want to 
see all there is to be seen in the thrifty town. It is on a summer 
evening that Pont-Audemer is gayest. Then one will find the 
broad quay covered with people—a lively, good-humored throng 
not above jesting and loud laughter. The steamer from Le 
Havre is perhaps coming in, and those on deck call to their 
friends on shore in tones intended to be heard above the noise of 
the escaping steam. One may hear many very interesting bits 
of family history shouted out in this manner. Henri is going to 
marry Susette very soon, and all his friends at Havre think him 
a foolish fellow; or the grandmother of the dyer on the Rue du 
Commerce was coming from Le Havre to visit him that very 
day, but fell dowr-stairs and will never walk again, it is said. 
And so the shrill talk goes on as the poplars across the river 
tremble in the faint red evening light, and the stars come out, 
and the lamps are lighted along the quay. 

We should know some of these good people. That pompous 
man of fifty who is walking along the quay with his wife and 
daughter is Hector Desson, a wealthy tanner, of whom they say 
that his rapid good-fortune has turned his head. He strides 
along, setting his feet down firmly at every step, and so rapidly 
that his wife, who is twice as stout as he and a good deal shorter, 
finds it hard work to keep up with him. But Mile. Desson, trip- 
ping lightly along in an airy way, finds it quite easy. Hector 
would like very much to have his son Bernard accompany him 
also on these evening walks, but that young fellow has no inten- 
tion of ever doing anything of the sort, and has said so more than 
once. And Hector, though he will never confess it, is a little in 
awe of this independent young man who calls him father. And 
Bernard is really a great deal cleverer than his father. That is 
Bernard Desson coming from the steamboat arm-in-arm with 
Edouard Bouvier, his friend. Both are extremely well dressed, 
and in looks there is not much to choose, though perhaps Ed- 
ouard has a little the advantage jn this respect. Behind them is 
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the brother of Madame Desson, a tall, thin man with green-gray 
clothes and green-gray eyes. No one in Pont-Audemer has 
ever seen him in other than green clothes, which hang upon him 
as if he werea pole. Although the uncle of Bernard, he is not 
much older than his nephew, who is twenty-five. He has an idea 
that the two young men have not known of his presence on the 
boat; but in this he is mistaken, for they saw him cross the 
steamer’s plank at Havre, and are quite well aware that he has 
been watching them ever since. Jules Barbier, this green-gray 
uncle of Bernard’s, is very fond of watching people. In fact, 
there is nothing he likes so well, and he has therefore been very 
congenially employed on this particular day. 

“And so thou art determined to marry, my friend,” says 
Edouard to his companion as they are leaving the boat. 

Jules catches these words, as Bouvier meant that he should 
do, and listeris intently. 

‘“‘T am, most certainly,” is the answer. 

“And when will thy Henriette be ready, thinkest thou ?” 

But the response to this Jules fails to hear, although he al- 
most leans over the shoulders of the two young men in his eager- 
ness. 

But he has heard what he think will interest his brother-in- 
law, and accordingl¥ he imparts the information just gained to 
the tanner at the earliest opportunity. He is quite right: Mon- 
sieur Desson is very much interested. 

“ The ingrate!” he exclaims. “ To think of marrying without 
consulting me! It is terrible! But I will soon put an end to his 
fine plans.” 

Now, Hector would by no means dare to say this to Bernard, 
but he works himself into a desperate rage in the presence of his 
brother-in-law, who is thereby mueh impressed. 

“ And who is this Henriette?” he demanded at length of 
Jules, who shrugs his shoulders and turns the palms of his hands 
outwards, as if to show that the secret is not written there, at any 
rate. 

“ But I must know,” storms Hector; “and it is thou who 
must find out this Henriette for me.” 

Two days later Jules comes up to Monsieur Desson. 

“T have to tell thee of Henriette—of several Henriettes,” he 
adds ; “ but which one Bernard prefers is unknown to me.” 

“Well?” says Hector savagely. 

“ First,” says the other, tapping his right thumb with his left 
forefinger and then turning down the thumb, to indicate one 
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damsel already disposed of, “there is Henriette Blanc, who 
washes in the sheds across the Rille. But she is forty years old, 
and | do not think it can be she that Bernard is to marry.” 

“T should say not,” says Hector to this. “ My Bernard is 
not an absolute idiot, thou must understand.” 

“ Very true,” responds Jules before continuing his enumera- 
tion. “Then there is Henriette Noir, who is a waiting-maid at 
the Lion d’Or. She is sixteen and very pretty.” And then Jules 
turns down his left forefinger. 

“I must see this one,” is Hector’s comment this time. 

“ Then there is Henriette Sandeau,” continues Jules, turning 
down his left middle finger. “She is seventeen and not very 
pretty, but her father, the cotton-manufacturer, is very rich, as 
thou knowest.”’ 

“If Henriette Sandeau is the one I am quite satisfied,” ob- 
serves Bernard’s father; “ but then it is strange that Monsieur 
Sandeau has not been to me in regard to the matter.” 

“ Next there is Henriette Beaumont, who works in Monsieur 
Sandeau’s cotton-factory,” pursues Jules, turning down his left 
fourth finger and holding it in place with his thumb. “She is 
thirty and said to be very good.” 

“ Pouf!” ejaculates Desson. ‘“ What is her goodness to me?” 

“Lastly, there is Henriette Berthier,” says Jules, turning 
down the little finger of his left hand. “ Thou hast not forgotten 
her, surely. She is cousin to Edouard Bouvier, and is twenty 
years old and one of the prettiest girls in Pont-Audemer.” 

“But yes, I know her,” Hector makes answer. ‘But she is 
poor and will have no dot, | am very sure,” hecontinues. ‘ Such 
a marriage would not do at all for Bernard.” 

“ Thou hast right, my brother; but Bernard, it may be, would 
not consider that.”’ 

“What of it?” blusters Hector. “Am I not his father?” 
And Jules is silenced, but thinks ‘to himself that his brother-in- 
law will not find it the easiest thing in the world to turn Bernard 
from anything the young man has determined upon. 

“ What wilt thou do now?” he says to Desson after a little 
time. 

“ That will be seen later,” says the other loftily, the truth 
really being that the tanner has not the least idea of what he 
shall do in the matter. 

A night’s interval, however, affords him time for thought, and 
the next day he-proceeds to carry out a little plan of his own, in 
the execution of which Henriette- Noir, at the Lion d’Or, is ap- 
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prised that some one would like to see her, and accordingly she 
presents herself before Monsieur Hector. She is certainly verv 
pretty, as Jules had stated, and Hector is by no means unim- 
pressed by the circumstance. “If this is Bernard’s Henriette he 
certainly has good judgment in faces,” thinks the father criti- 
cally; and then, remembering that this is not all the aspect with 
which to regard the case, he endeavors to look more dignified 
than before. 

“ Hast thou a lover?” heasks, coming to the point with com- 
mendable directness. 

The unexpected question startles Henriette. What can he 
mean? Perhaps he means to offer himself as a lover, which she 
would not like at all. 

“‘ But yes, monsieur, I have a lover,” she answers. 

Now, this is not strictly true, but then there is some one 
whom she would like as a lover, and from thinking of this person 
as a lover to actually claiming him as such is a step easily made 
by her. Perhaps this zs Bernard’s Henriette, thinks Desson in 
some inward agitation at her reply. 

“Is this lover of thine about the middle height, rather good- 
looking, with black hair and moustache?” asks Hector. 

Now, the person she has claimed as a lover does not answer 
this description at all, but, disregarding this fact, Henriette, 
rather pleased with the description, answers unhesitatingly : 

“ Yes, monsieur.” 

“ What is his name?” demands Hector. 

But this matter is going quite too far, Henriette thinks, and 
so she shakes her head and will not answer. 

“Well, if his name is Bernard Desson,” says Hector incau- 
tiously, “he cannot marry thee, I tell thee that,” and departs 
from the Lion d’Or without getting any further satisfaction from 
its pretty waiting-maid. 

But Henriette knows who Bernard Desson is quite well, 
though she is as far as possible from thinking of him as a lover, 
and she comprehends now very well who her visitor may be. 

“ And he would try to frighten me away from his son!” she 
says indignantly to herself, and then she laughs, and pretty soon 
the nature of Hector’s visit is known all over the Lion d’Or. 

Truly, Monsieur Desson, you are making a fine mess of this 
business. Madame, your wife, could have managed it much 
better. 

Hector next makes his appearance at the factory of Monsieur 
Sandeau, whom he knowsslightly, and with whom he enters into 
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conversation in the factory office. Monsieur Sandeau is wonder- 
ing why the tanner has chosen to call this morning, as there 
seems to be no special drift to his talk for some time, but at last 
Hector leads the conversation, very adroitly, as he thinks, to the 
subject of marriage. 

“It is a great responsibility, Monsieur Sandeau,” he observes, 
“when one has marriageable children. I often think how happy 
I shall be when Bernard, my son, marries to suit me.” 

“ Ah!” thinks Sandeau, “ he would marry his Bernard to my 
Henriette. I will soon put that’ out of his head.” And then he 
says aloud: “ Yes, it isa great responsibility, Monsieur Desson, 
but, luckily for me, it is all settled for my Henriette. She will 
marry her cousin from Bas de la Roque.” 

Hector’s face lengthens at this announcement. 

“ That is very fortunate,” he says, but does not look as if he 
thought so, and after a little while he rises to go. 

It occurs to him after leaving Monsieur Sandeau that he may 
as well see what Henriette Beaumont is like, and with this in 
mind he enters the cotton-faetory. He is saved from having to 
ask for her by hearing some one call her name as he enters, and 
seeing ber pass near him in response to the summons. She 
appears to be fully thirty and is not bad-looking. 

“ Hast thou a lover,” Hector says to her, without pausing to 
think in what light she may regard this sudden question. 

“I have a husband, monsieur,” she says sternly, and Hector 
retires somewhat crestfallen, but still relieved to think his son’s 
choice has not fallen on Henriette Beaumont. 

But others in the factory have heard the question, and. there 
is much laughter in the factory for days over the old man who 
wanted to make love to Henriette Beaumont. It is quite true 
that Hector might have much better left this matter to his wife. 
There is one more Henriette yet to see, the cousin of Edouard 
Bouvier—for Hector is quite convinced that it is of no use to see 
Henriette Blanc, the d/anchisseuse across the Rille—and in mid- 
afternoon the tanner presents himself at the door of Madame 
Berthier, the mother of the fifth Henriette. It is a small house 
where Madame Berthier lives, not far from the church of St. 
Quen. Dark, time-stained timbers form the house-front, between 
which gleam the tiniest of windows. There is a doorway, too, 
somewhere among the dark timbers, but so small as hardly to be 
noticed at first. When the door opens at Monsieur Desson’s 
knock he is lost in wonder as to how Madame Berthier ever 
passes through, for the doorway is very low and madame is 
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quite tall and wears the tallest of caps. Madame is somewhat 
old-fashioned and has never discarded her cap, and a most re- 
markable structure it is. There are few like it in Pont-Audemer 
now. A stiff cone of white muslin, furnished with what look like 
short and very stiff wings on each side, and at the top a muslin 
bow—such a headgear is likely to inspire the beholder with some- 
thing like awe, especially if, as in Madame Berthier’s case, it 
towers above a rather severe visage. Monsieur Desson, bebold- 
ing it, feels that it is going to be very difficult to explain to the 
wearer of such a cap the nature of his errand, and when he is 
seated in madame’s little salon he is very decidedly ill at ease. 
Madame herself, seated opposite, is regarding him with evident 
disfavor. She knows who her visitor is, though he does not re- 
member ever to have seen her, and she does not like what she 
knows about him. What his errand can be to-day she cannot 
imagine; but she will not help him in the least to explain, and 
waits with folded hands for him to begin. 

“ You haveadaughter, Madame Berthier?” he says at length 
rather slowly. 

The stiff wings of the donnet rond tremble slightly as madame: 
inclines her head in response. 

“ And marriageable, I hear?” pursues Desson. 

“She is twenty this summer,” responds the other in a non- 
committal way. 

Hector finds it very difficult to lead up to the question he 
wishes to ask, and he is forced to come to the point much sooner 
than he has intended. 

‘“‘ Has she a lover?” he asks this time. 

There is a very decided quiver of the wings of the donnet rond 
as inadame replies. 

“I do not discuss these matters with strangers,” she says 
severely. 

Clearly Monsieur Hector is not making much progress at 
this interview. 

‘But I have a reason for asking—a very good reason, | may 
say,” he explains. 

‘That may very well be,” is madame’s answer, “but the fact 
is nothing to me.” And by this time there is a heavy frown un- 
derneath the donnet rond. 

“But I wish to know for the sake of Bernard, my son,” says 
Desson, losing the last atom of prudence in his vexation. 

“ Has Monsieur Bernard Desson sent his father to inquire for 
him?” asks Madame Berthier sarcastically. Is is quite plain to. 
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her now that Desson has called to see if her daughter has any at- 
tachment for his son, and she determines that he shall go away as 
unsatisfied as he came. “ When Monsieur Bernard Desson will 
come to me with similar questions he shall be answered,” she 
continues impressively, rising from her chair as she speaks ; “ but 
I decline to discuss my daughter with his father.”’ 

Clearly there is nothing for Hector but retreat, but he delays 
a moment. 

“Can I see Mademoiselle Henriette?” he asks. 

“ Mademoiselle is from home to-day,” says the other loftily, 
“but she shall be informed of the honor Monsieur Desson has 
paid her in asking to see her and inquiring so closely concerning 
her welfare.” And with these words in his ears Hector takes his 
leave. 

Madame Berthier has won an easy victory this time, and she 
smiles grimly as she watches her adversary crossing the bridge 
just beyond her house. 

The tanner is not at ease respecting this day’s work as he 
thinks it over on his way down the Grand Rue. He is not at all 
sure that Henriette Noir may not be the one whom Bernard loves, 
and he has discovered that Henriette Sandeau is not obtainable 
for his son. Henriette Beaumont has certainly placed him in 
a very uncomfortable position, while the behavior of Madame 
Berthier has filled him with the liveliest apprehensions. Per- 
haps it would have been better if he had waited for his green- 
gray brother-in-law to ascertain more definitely concerning the 
Henriettes before he started out himself in quest of information. 
He is not disposed to listen with much patience when Jules tells 
him that evening that he has heard of two more Henriettes. 

“ Henriettes!” exclaims Desson angrily. “What dolI care 
for thy Henriettes ?” . 

Now, this is unkind, when Jules has spent a whole afternoon 
in ascertaining details concerning these particular Henriettes. 
It is hard that all this labor should be lost. 

“ But thou must know that they are young,” he ventures. 

But Hector has had enough of Henriettes for one day, he is 
very sure. ‘ 

“Let them be infants, then: I will have nothing to do with 
them myself. Find out for thyself whether Bernard knows them, 
and then come to me.” 

Hector says this almost savagely, and Jules says no more. He 
is quite willing, however, to undertake the commission Desson 
has given him, and the next day finds him engaged in prosecut- 
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ing it. In the evening he comes to his brother-in-law in high 
spirits. 

“Well,” says Hector, when Jules appears, “ what hast thou 
learned?” 

“Much,” replies the other, rubbing his hands. “In the first 
place, these two Henriettes are both young.” 

“So thou saidst last night,” growls Hector. 

“They are young,” repeats Jules, a little disconcerted, “and 
pretty, and will have good marriage-portions.” 

“That is worth considering,” muses the other, somewhat 
softened in his manner by this intelligence. “ What are their 
names?” 

“ Henriette Chrétien and Henriette Simon,” continues Jules. 
“ Mademoiselle Chrétien lives with her parents near the church 
of Saint-Germain.” 

“IT know Chrétien,” interposes Hector, “but I did not know 
of the daughter.” 

“Henriette Simon is cousin to the daughter of Monsieur 
Chrétien,” goes on Jules, “and lives with her aunt not far from 
the Chrétiens’. The husband of her aunt was Julien, the dyer, 
who died some ten years ago. Bernard goes often to the Chré- 
tiens’, and has met Mademoiselle Simon there often. But I can- 
not tell which of the two he prefers.” 

“It is little matter,” says Hector pompously. “ Julien left a 
great deal of money, and Chrétien is very wealthy, and the mar- 
riage-portions of their daughters cannot fail to be large.” 

“ Wilt thou visit the Chrétiens and Madame Julien?” inquires 
Jules. 

But Hector has acquired quite enough experience in journeys 
of this sort. 

“Tam much too busy,” he rejoins. “I will ask Catharine to 
go and make inquiries.’ And thus it happens that on the next 
day Madame Desson makes a formal call upon Madame Julien. 

These estimable ladies have never met before, and Madame 
Julien is a little puzzled to know why Madame Desson should 
call just at this time. Madame Julien is quite deaf, and her visitor, 
whose voice is husky at all times, and who is now out of breath 
with her walk, finds it exceedingly hard to explain the object of 
her visit. Perhaps on this occasion Monsieur Desson would have 
succeeded better. At all events, he would have come much 
sooner to the point. At last, however, without expressly declar- 
ing that she has come to find out whether Bernard and Henriette 
Simon have any particular regard for each other, Madame Desson 
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manages to ascertain some particuldrs concerning the niece of 
Madame Julien. “ Young people are a great responsibility,” 
shouts the wife of Hector. “I shall be glad when my son and 
daughter are safely married.” 

“ But yes, that is true,” responds Madame Julien, who has with 
difficulty caught this sentence. “ But my Henriette will marry 
soon, and I shall miss her sorely.” 

“ And whom is she to marry?” screams the visitor, who has 
now recovered all the voice she ever possessed. 

“ His name is Louis Leroy, and he lives at Conteville,” is the 
reply. 

The interest of Madame Desson in the welfare of Madame 
Julien’s niece rapidly subsides on the receipt of this information, 
and she presently takes her departure, leaving good Madame 
Julien still wondering why she has had the honor of the visit from 
Madame Desson. 

Madame Desson finds her call upon the Chrétiens a much less 
embarrassing affair. She and Madame Chrétien were friends in 
their girlhood, and have been in the habit of exchanging calls at 
intervals of a year or two since their respective marriages. It is 
quite in the natural order of things that she should call upon 
Madame Chrétien about this time. But of the subject uppermost 
in her mind the wife of Hector has no chance to speak, for there 
are other visitors besides herself, and she goes away with her 
curiosity unsatisfied. On the evening of the same day the Dessons 
and Jules hold a solemn council to decide what shall be done. 

“ It is monstrous that Bernard should think of marrying with- 
out consulting us,” fumes Hector. 

“ That is very true,” says Jules. 

“What hast thou to do with it?” exclaims the head of the 
household, turning savagely upon his brother-in-law, whose only 
reply is a meek shrug of the shoulders. 

“ But if Bernard w#// marry,” says Madame Desson huskily, 
“what can we do? He will not listen to us; and then it is no 
crime to marry.” 

Clearly Bernard’s mother is not formed of such stern stuff 
as her husband. Under his fierce exterior, however, Monsieur 
Desson is very sadly perplexed. He is secretly in awe of this 
fine son of his, and is at the same time anxious to preserve a great 
show of paternal authority, and it is not altogether easy to main- 
tain this outward show. 

“ He will give in to Bernard,” thinks his wife, as she looks 


at her husband. 
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“ He will do whatever his son wishes,” is the inward com- 
ment of Jules. 

And Monsieur Desson in his heart is very sure of the same 
thing. But nevertheless he blusters, and fumes, and declares 
that if Bernard marries to suit himself instead of his parents he 
shall never speak to him again. And with the launching of this 
awful threat the family conclave comes to an end. 

What Monsieur Hector has been doing is no secret to Ber- 
nard, and, although the young man laughs with his friend Ed- 
ouard about his father’s perplexities, he is not over-pleased at the 
light in’ which he is placed by his father’s action in this matter. 

“It is time to end the anxieties of monsieur my father,” he 
says to Edouard one evening, “or he will be inquiring at every 
house in Pont-Audemer where there is a marriageable girl if I 
am going to marry her. He is making me ridiculous.” 

“Yes, it has gone too far,” rejoins Edouard Bouvier. “I 
knew we could rouse the curiosity of Jules and give him some- 
thing to think about, but that was all I looked for.” 

“It is thou who must undeceive my father,” says Bernard. 

“ Quite true,” is the reply. ‘“ It shall be done this evening.” 

Hector Desson is smoking in his garden when the young men 
join him. It is not often that they give him much of their so 
ciety, and under ordinary circumstances Hector would be quite 
pleased to have their company there in the quiet garden in the 
summer twilight; but he is a little ill at ease just now. If Ber- 
nard has learned of the inquiries that have been made concern- 
ing him it is not easy to foresee just what results will follow. It 
is this thought that makes him unusually uncomfortable while 
Bernard and his friend converse with him on indifferent topics. 
At last Edouard says somewhat abruptly : 

“Thou must wish me joy, Monsieur Desson. I am to be 
married.” 

“That is good news, truly, and I do wish thee joy,” is the 
response. ‘“ But with whom art thou to marry?” adds Hector. 

“T am to marry my cousin, Henriette Berthier,” is the reply. 

Hector Desson gazes bewilderedly from one to the other of 


the young men. 
“ What, art thou to marry a Henriette also?” he gasps at 


length. 

“Why not?. It is a good name. But I do not know of an- 
other Henriette who is to be married at present,” says Edouard. 
“Dost thou?” he adds, turning to Bernard, who shakes his 


head. 
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Just at this moment Jules comes down the garden-path. 
Evidently he does not see the young men in the dim light, for 
he calls out : 

“ Brother-in-law, I know of another Henriette.” Then he 
sees that Hector is not alone, and stops in confusion. 

“I have heard quite enough of thy Henriettes,” says the elder 
Desson coldly, after there has been an awkward pause. “ Ex- 
plain, if thou art able,” he continues, “ what was thy purpose 
in telling me my son was to marry a person of that name?” 

Jules does not at all relish this examination before the two 
young men, who have never liked him, as he well knows, but he 
cannot avoid an answer. 

“1 repeated only what I heard Bernard and Monsieur Bouvier 
say themselves,” he pleads. 

“ When was that?” interposes his nephew. 

“On the steamer coming from Le Havre,” is the response. 

“So thou played the spy upon us,” says Bouvier contemptu- 
ously. 

Jules writhes, but makes no reply. 

“1 said to Bernard,” explains Bouvier at this juncture, “ some- 
thing about his determination to marry, for he had long known 
of my love for my cousin, and had suddenly declared that he 
should marry also. Then I, knowing there was no one woman 
for whom he cared especially, said in jest: ‘ And when will ¢Ay 
Henriette be ready, my friend?’ ” 

“Then thou art not thinking of marriage with a Henriette?” 
asks Hector of his son after Edouard has finished. 

“ By no means, my father. I shall marry some day, ’tis likely, 
but thou shalt know all about it in due season, and wilt not need 
to depend upon my uncle there,” says Bernard, and then he leaves 
the garden arm-in-arm with his friend. 

Truly, matters have not taken an agreeable turn for Jules. 
His industry has brought him very little reward. 

“Thou wert ever a mischief-maker,” scolds Hector when he 
is alone with Jules, finding it convenient to forget that he has 
listened to the reports that Jules has brought him: “thou hadst 
far better attend to matters that concern thee.” 

And Jules can only shrug his shoulders and be silent beneath 
the reproof. 

Half of Pont-Audemer are present at the wedding of Hen. 
riette Berthier and Edouard Bouvier at the church of St. Ouen 
in the autumn, but Jules Barbier is not one of that gay company. 
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THE CATHOLIC CHARITIES OF NEW YORK. 


II. 


THE Catholic charities in the city of New York for the bene- 
fit of adults of both sexes, though less numerous than those which 
formed the subject of a previous article, are, as will be shown, of 
great importance and productive of great good. The results of 
their work clearly exemplify how very efficacious are charitable 
labors avowedly for Christ’s sake and having him as their prin- 
cipal object. 

Soctety of St. Vincent de Paul, office 29 Reade Street, incorpo- 
rated April 10,1872. This well-known society of laymen, found- 
ed originally in Paris, in May, 1833, by Frédéric Ozanam, and of 
which the Council General is in that city, has spread widely 
throughout Catholic Europe, the United States, and Canada. Its 
first particular council in this city was established in the parish 
of St. Patrick in 1846. Archbishop Hughes gave it his full ap- 
proval by letter dated August 11, 1848. It has now 47 particular 
councils in this city. 

The objects of the society are, first, to sustain its members, 
by mutual example, in the practice of a Christian life; secondly, 
to visit the poor at their dwellings, to carry them succor in kind, 
to afford them also religious consolations; .. . ¢hirdly, to ap- 
ply themselves, according to their abilities and the time which 
they can spare, to the elementary and Christian instruction of 
poor children, whether free or imprisoned; . . . fourthly, to 
distribute moral and religious books ; f/thly, to be willing to un- 
dertake any other sort of charitable work to which their resources 
may be adequate, and which will not oppose the chief end of the 
society, and for which it may demand their co-operation upon 
the proposition of its directing members. The report of the 
Superior Council of New York to the Council General in Paris 
for the year 1885 shows a membership of 1,075 ; 5,202 families re- 
lieved during the year ; 19,667 persons in families relieved ; 46,483 
visits ; 698 families on roll December 31, 1885 ; 164 situations pro- 
cured ; 45 members assisting in Sunday-school, and 10,913 boys 
attending same. 

St. Vincent's Hospital of the City of New York, at Eleventh 
Street and Seventh Avenue, incorporated in 1870, was founded 
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by the Sisters of Charity in the year 1849 under the auspices of 
the late Archbishop Hughes. It was the first charity hospital 
in this city depending on voluntary contributions, the only two 
other at that time being New York Hospital and Bellevue. In 
its small beginnings, extending through seven years, it had to 
struggle with great and very discouraging difficulties. Its first 
location was in a three-story brick building situated on East 
Thirteenth Street, which was rented and fitted up by the joint 
contributions of the late Very Rev. Wm. Starrs and the mother- 
house at Mt. St. Vincent, and was opened on the first day of No- 
vember, 1849, for the reception of patients. The hospital at 
this time contained thirty beds, all of which being required for 
patients, the sisters in charge had to endure every possible in- 
convenience. In May, 1852, an adjoining house of like dimen- 
sions was rented and accommodations thereby secured for seventy 
patients; but, there being neither gas-light, Croton water, closets, © 
nor baths throughout the house, the increased room added still 
more to the labor and embarrassments of the sisters, and not a 
little to the discomfort of the patients, and the want of these neces 
sary conveniences was made more sensible during the prevalence 
of typhus fever in 1852. 

In 1856 the building corner of Eleventh Street and Seventh 
Avenue, then used as a Half-Orphan Asylum, was first rented, 
and afterward, in 1868, bought, from the managers of the Roman 
Catholic Orphan Asylum, and made the main building of the 
present hospital. It required extensive alterations and repairs 
to adapt it to this new purpose; and to raise the funds required 
the ladies of the several Catholic churches of New York were 
appealed to, and gave a grand fair at the Crystal Palace, and 
through this effort, and a similar one in 1860, the aggregate sum 
of $45,000 was realized. This fund enabled the sisters to make 
the necessary repairs, purchase an adjoining lot, and erect two 
wings, and have a balance on hand. The hospital, thus enlarged, 
was capable of accommodating 140 patients, of which those who 
could afford to pay were charged $3 weekly ; but, the demand for 
free admission increasing, it soon became evident that the hos- 
pital must be hopelessly involved pecuniarily unless some ar- 
rangement could be made for patients who were able to pay for 
their maintenance and treatment. In 1883 a new building was 
erected on West Twelfth Street, and formally opened on Decem- 
ber g of that year. It is arranged exclusively for the reception 
and treatment of private patients, who may enjoy in it the com- 
forts as well as the privacy of home. 
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Patients of all religious denominations are admitted, and any 
minister who is desired bya patient has free access to the wards. 
No non-Catholic patient ts required or expected to attend religious ser- 
vice, which ts, of course, Catholic. The hospital has never had 
any permanent source of income. During the first year the sum 
of $400 was received as donations; since that time up to 1875 
about one-half of the income has been derived from annual sub- 
scriptions, bequests, donations, and from State and city grants, 
the latter having been neither certain nor annual. To meet the 
burden of enlarged expenses and indebtedness brought by the 
growth of the institution the sisters depend entirely upon the 
charity and generosity of their friends. From the humble begin- 
ning of 259 patients treated in the first year the number has in- 
creased to 1,842 in 1884 (no report for the past year being obtain- 
able), and from a personnel of five Sisters at the opening of the 
hospital to one of twenty-six at the present date. The medical 
board consists of two visiting physicians, two visiting surgeons, 
one ophthalmic surgeon, one gynzcologist, a house physician and 
surgeon, with one senior assistant and two junior assistants. 

House of the Good Shepherd, foot of East Ninetieth Street, in 
charge of the Sisters of Our Lady of Charity of the Good Shep 
herd. They came to this city from Louisville, Ky., a little before 
1857, and were incorporated October 2, 1857. Their first estab- 
lishment was in East Fourteenth Street. Their mother-house is 
at Angers, in France, and their first house in the United States was 
at Louisville, where they came at the instance of Bishop Flaget. 
The order was founded about 1643 at Caen (France), by Rev. Jean 
Eudes, whose beatification is now in process. They have now 
about 30 houses in the United States. The principal object of 
their work here, as elsewhere, is to permanently reclaim those of 
their own sex “ whom the world first ruins and then casts away.” 
For such unfortunates the seemingly inexorable feeling of the 
world is tersely expressed in the lines of the French poet : 


“ L’ honneur est comme une tle escarpée et sans bords, 
On n'y peut plus rentrer des qu'on en est dehors,” * 


Hence this charity offers greater difficulties than any other. 
It is comparatively an easy task to take care of the sick, to harbor 
the aged, to instruct the ignorant; these are under no stigma, feel 
no sense of degradation, and for them there is always and every- 
where more or less sympathy. 


* Boileau, Satire X.: ‘* Honor is like an island steep on all sides, and with no shores : once 
out of it, there is no way to get back in it.” 
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The work of the religious in question embraces three objects. 
The first and principal one is to recall fallen women to the path of 
virtue ; next, the reformation of wayward and unmanageable girls 
between the ages of fourteen and twenty-one; and, lastly, to assist 
women addicted to drinking to cure themselves of the habit, those 
of better social condition having special provision made for them. 
The order has under its government a minor auxiliary one, separate 
and distinct, called The Magdalens, which is composed of girls 
either thoroughly reclaimed, or who, not having fallen, choose to 
enter out of a spirit of humility. 

Since the organization of the institution up to the present year 
the total number of inmates received has been 7,241. The pre- 
sent inmates consist of 80 magdalens, Igo penitents, 91 wayward 
girls (who form St. Joseph’s Class), 36 habitual inebriates, and 
26 women, either widows or otherwise alone in the world, who 
have been allowed to find in the house a happy and quiet retreat. 
The work of the house—where constant, industrious employment 
is the strict rule—and its varied duties are looked after by 118 
sisters, under the direction of a superior and her assistant. 

The sisters have been subjected to considerable expense— 
so far upwards of $5.000—in consequence of injuries to part of 
the convent building resulting from shocks to the foundations 
caused by the explosions carried on (three or four daily) at Hell 
Gate. It is to be hoped that, after the ameliorations of the 
channel have been completed, Congress will be induced to grant 
a proper indemnity, to which the sisters seem to be justly 
entitled. 

St. Francis’ Hospital, at 603-611 Fifth Street and 1€9 Sixth 
Street, founded in 1864 for the gratuitous care of the sick poor 
of all creeds and of all nationalities, incorporated in the same 
year, is under the charge of the Sisters of the Poor of St. 
Francis, a German community, whose mother-house is at Aix-la- 
Chapelle (Rhenish Prussia). They are a mendicant order and 
find the resources needed for the sick under their cafe, and their 
own support, by begging from door to door. By that public 
charity, on which they solely rely, they and their work have 
ever been not only well but generously supported. They also 
give assistance to out-door poor. Between thirty and forty sis- 
ters (invalids included) make up tie personnel of the hospital. 
The most scrupulous regard is had by them to the religious 
rights of the numerous Jewish and non-Catholic poor who come 
under their care. Protestant ministers and Jewish rabbis have 
ready access at visiting hours to patients of their respective be- 
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liefs as often as the latter call for them; and when a non-Catholic 
patient is believed to be in danger of death the sisters in charge 
notify him or her accordingly and suggest calling in a minister 
or rabbi, as the case may be, who, under such circumstances, may 
see the patient almost at any time. Catholic patients only are 
invited to attend Mass in the chapel of the hospital. This fair 
treatment is duly appreciated by the non-Catholics, and particu- 
larly by the Jews, of the district; the latter are very friendly and 
always generous, as, indeed, are their co-religionists throughout 
the city whenever appealed to in behalf of the institution. The 
medical staff consists of two visiting physicians, two visiting 
surgeons, two visiting physicians for the diseases of women, and 
six house physicians and surgeons. There is no selection made 
in the cases admitted, the only question asked being, Can room 
be found for them? The number of patients treated during the 
year 1885 has been 1,956; there were discharged cured 1,012, 
improved 494, unimproved 72. Total number of deaths 179, 
being a percentage of 9.15 per cent. 

It may not be known, but it is a fact, that St. Francis’ Hos- 
pital has a larger field and even more patients than any hospital 
in the city of New York, except Bellevue and Charity, under 
the control of the city authorities. Its patients for the year 
1885 have been of twenty-two nationalities other than the United 
States. 

St. Joseph's Home for the Aged, at Nos. 203-211 West Fifteenth 
Street, was opened in May, 1868, and incorporated April 4, 1870. 
It is under the care of the Sisters of Charity and confines its 
work to indigent aged females only. Its foundress, as she may 
truly be called, was a Miss Elizabeth Kelly, who in 1866 deeded 
some lots on Third Avenue to the Sisters of Charity in trust for 
the establishment of a home for the destitute aged. These lots 
were sold to advantage and a portion of the present eligible site 
secured. The late Thomas Devine by his will left a legacy of 
certain stocks to the institution, which, by the skilful manage- 
ment of his executor, were made to produce $47,285. Up to 
the time of her death in 1883 Miss Kelly continued to be a 
benefactress, and other friends, prominent among whom was 
the late widow of Daniel Devlin, were a constant reliance and 
support during years of struggle and poverty before the home 
became what it now is. As it is by no means self-supporting, its 
appeals to the charitable have to be of constant recurrence. The 
majority of its inmates have been, from the beginning, without 
means and without friends. Sometimes a new-comer brings in a 
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small amount, but the sisters’ practice has always been to give 
credit accordingly to each of such contributors, since, owing to 
the fickleness of mind consequent on old age, inmates sometimes 
leave. A large and well-ventilated ward situated on the third 
story has been set apart for the especial use of the sick, where 
they are well provided with what is needed for their convenience 
and comfort, and are under the especial care of the infirmarian, 
who can, by this means, give them better care and attention than 
could possibly be given them in their own rooms. The home 
has a beautiful chapel, dedicated in January, 1873. The present 
average number of inmates is 300, of which only about 50 con- 
tribute anything to their support. 

St. Elizabeth's Hospital, Nos. 223-225 West Thirty-first Street, 
under the charge of the Sisters of the Third Order of St. Fran- 
cis, founded in 1869, incorporated May 20, 1870, receives the 
sick without distinction of sex, color, nationality, or religious be- 
lief, and can comfortably accommodate ninety patients. It will 
receive patients from any doctor i good standing, and allow him 
to retain full charge of them. 

As the order is not a mendicant one, the support of the insti- 
tution renders it necessary that a weekly charge of $7 be made to 
ward patients, and of from $10 to $25 to patients occupying pri- 
vate rooms. As many free patients are admitted as the income 
of the hospital will allow. The most scrupulous regard is had 
for the religious belief of non-Catholic patients ; and if in danger 
of death their friends are promptly notified to send a minister, to 
whom all needed facility for access to the patient is afforded. 
Perhaps it is in consequence of this, joined to other causes, that 
they get more Protestant than Catholic patients. The sisters 
are about to open an out-door patient department, and contem- 
plate the erection of a new building. They have so far never re- 
ceived aid in any shape from the city or county, nor from any 
public entertainments given for their benefit. The medical staff 
consists of one consulting and seven visiting surgeons, three con- 
sulting and three visiting physicians, and one ophthalmologist. 

St. Foseph's Institute for the Improved Instruction of Deaf 
Mutes, Fordham. Incorporated in 1875. It is provided by a 
statute of the State of New York, passed April 29, 1875, that 
whenever a deaf-mute child under the age of twelve years shall 
become, or be liable to become, “a charge for its maintenance on 
any of the towns or counties of the State,” such child, upon ap- 
plication of its parent, guardian, or friend, setting forth the facts, 
shall be placed in one of four institutions named in the act 
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(only one of which, the Le Couteulx St. Mary’s, at Buffalo, is un- 
der Catholic direction), “ or in any institution of the State for the 
education of deaf mutes” ; and the children placed in such insti- 
tutions are to be maintained at the expense of the county from 
whence they came, not exceeding a stated sum, until they attain 
the age of twelve years. Thereafter, and until they have attain- 
ed seventeen years, they become pupils of the State, upon pro- 
curing a certificate for admission from the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction at Albany, and their board and training are 
paid for by the State. 

A very large proportion of the deaf-mute children, beneficia- 
ries under the statute in question, are of Catholic parentage and 
have been baptized Catholics. In non-Catholic institutions they 
have no opportunity of being taught their religion, and grow up 
in entire ignorance of it. Inthe uninstructed deaf mute certain 
instincts of an animal nature incline to strong development, and 
it takes long and patient training and teaching to bring them 
under habitual restraint. The salutary influences of religious 
teaching can beof great assistance to this end, and, as the instruc- 
tion of this unfortunate class is accomplished from the beginning 
through the eye and by object-teaching, it is manifest that the Ca 
tholic religion must be particularly well adapted to their wants 
and capacities. Accordingly Madame Victorine Boucher, a 
French Catholic lady, sought to do in this respect for the city of 
New York what had before been done for Buffalo. Assisted by 
a number of charitable ladies, who formed themselves into an 
association under her direction, she established at Fordham, in 
the fall of 1869, the St. Joseph’s Institute. In 1874 a branch 
house was opened in Brooklyn. The undertaking had to strug- 
gle in the beginning with great difficulties, and, but for the loans 
advanced by friends from time to time, would probably have 
sunk under the weight of its pecuniary difficulties. In 1875 an 
act was passed by which the institution was empowered to re- 
ceive county pupils, and by a later act, passed June 2, 1877, it was 
placed upon the same footing with similar institutions in the 
State. About 1877 a branch institution for boys was opened at 
Throgg’s Neck. Madame Boucher, after having presided over 
the institution thirteen years, died in April, 1883. 

The institution deserves to be ranked among Catholic chari- 
ties, because it specially attends, during other than school hours, 
to the instruction of Catholic pupils in Catholic doctrine and 
practice, as in any other branch of useful knowledge. There is 
a pretty and well-equipped chapel on the premises. Rev. Fa- 
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ther Freeman, S.J., who is familiar with the sign-language, at- 
tends as chaplain. The management prefers to receive Catholic 
children only, but accepts others exceptionally upon an express 
and urgent request for their admission. Non-Catholic inmates 
do not attend religious worship, and are assembled in the parlor 
while the Catholics are in the chapel. This once led to a com- 
plaint on the part of one of the former. ‘“ What is there in your 
Catholic teaching,” she asked, “that you are unwilling to let me 
know it?” Most of the children return home to spend the sum- 
mer ; the few girls at present remaining were examined, in the 
presence of the writer of these lines, on questions from the cate- 
chism, and wrote down correct answers. The more frequently 
they approach the sacraments the more docile, tractable, and 
kind they become. During the official year ending September 
30, 1885, the number of pupils connected with the school was 
271. They were supported as follows: by the State, 160; by 
counties, 87 ; by relatives or the institution, 24. 

Home for the Aged of the Little Sisters of the Poor, at 207 Seven- 
tieth Street, east of Third Avenue, and at One Hundred and 
Sixth Street and Ninth Avenue. Founded at East Seventieth 
Street September 27, 1870; incorporated August 23, 1871. 

The mother-house of this mendicant community is at La Tour 
(Ille-et-Vilaine), France. It was founded about 1840 at St. Ser- 
van (France), by the Abbé Auguste Le Pailleur,* vicar of the 
parish, with the assistance of Jeanne Jugan, a poor servant-girl, 
and Marie Jamet, a dressmaker. The order has spread all over 
Europe, and in the United States, where it has at present thirty- 
four houses, and has met with great sympathy and encouragement, 
particularly in this city. The well-known object of the charity 
is to take care of the aged and disabled poor of both sexes over 
sixty years of age. No distinction is made as regards creed or 
nationality, the only requirement being that the applicant be of 
good moral character. The sisters have to provide for their old 
inmates food and clothing, and to nurse and watch them when 
sick. They have no income whatever from any fund or endow- 


* In the Figaro of the 12th of June last there is an account of the great and general interest 
taken by visitors to the Paris Sa/on of this year in the portraits, by Cabanel, of Abbé Le Pail- 
leur and Marie Jamet ; Jeanne Jugan died a few years ago at the mother-house. Among some 
curious and touching facts connected with the labors of the two living founders above-mention- 
ed, the writer of the article mentions, as having been stated by the abbé, that in the houses in 
France up to a recent date 74,000 old people had found a peaceful and happy death ; that, al- 
though that number comprised Protestants and professed atheists, a//, before dying, of their 
own accord, without any solicitation thereto, asked to receive the sacraments of the Catholic 
Church. There are received at the mother-house annually more than 20,000 letters, irrespec- 


tive of telegrams, 
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ment; they depend entirely on charity, and are obliged to go 
around to solicit its offerings. Their rule is that, in the matter 
of food, the needs of the old people under their care have prio- 
rity over their own. But in this land and in this city, blessed by 
God with such plenty, it seems as if there will never be occasion 
for sacrifices in that direction; the sisters receive from a gene- 
rous public food and clothing in abundance, quite sufficient, in- 
deed, to provide for a larger number than they now harbor. The 
west-side house was first opened May 21, 1881, at Nos. 229 and 
231 West Thirty-eighth Street, and removed to the new build- 
ing, One Hundred and Sixth Street and Ninth Avenue, the 13th 
of April last. 

St. Mary's Lodging. House, at No. 143 West Fourteenth Street, 
shelters respectable girls while seeking employment, and was in- 
corporated in May, 1881. St. Joseph’s Night-Refuge is in a rear 
building. 

Any person having a right conception of life in a large city 
such as New York will readily understand that in it friendless 
and unprotected girls, depending on their daily labor for a sub- 
sistence, who are out of employment, are often left omeless and 
in very trying circumstances. The instances of such, and of 
laboring women of more advanced years, who find themselves 
at night in the streets with no lodging but the station-house to 
go to, are more numerous and of more frequent occurrence 
than the public has any idea. Charitable souls in the city of 
Paris have been early in the work of providing relief for this 
particular form of human suffering, and have founded L’Zuvre de 
l Hospitalité de Nuit (night-harbor), of which the first house was 
opened June 2, 1878. Two more have since been opened for 
men and two for women. The cities of Vienna and of Pesth, in 
Austria, and certain large cities of France, have been examining 
into the expediency of following the charitable example set them 
in this regard by Paris. 

An unmarried lady, a convert, whose experience and observa- 
tion had made her acquainted with the need for. the establish- 
ment of a similar work in this city, made a beginning, with the 
assistance of a few other young ladies, converts like herself, on 
the 8th of December, 1877, at No. 158 West Twenty-fourth 
Street. The progress of the work was at first necessarily slow, 
although steady and constant, and in time required its removal 
to more spacious premises at No. 239 West Twenty-fourth 
Street. Later on it was found advisable to move to a more eli- 
gible situation at No. 235 West Fourteenth Street, and finally to 
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the present location, which has afforded facility for establishing 
in a rear building a night-shelter for such applicants as it is de- 
sirable to keep separate from the other inmates of the house, and 
which is now called St. Joseph’s Night-Refuge. In order to put 
the management of the work on a good, enduring foundation, to 
obtain for it, besides spiritual benefits, the confidence and sym- 
pathy of the public, the foundress and her colleagues have very 
recently taken the vows and the habit of the Third Order of 
Regulars of St. Francis, and the name of “ The Franciscan Sis- 
ters of St. Mary’s.” For admission to the Night-Refuge there is 
no charge, no questions asked. Admission to St. Mary's Lodg- 
ing-House is without discrimination as to religious belief; but 
on Sundays the inmates are expected to attend the services of 
the religious belief to which they profess to belong. The in- 
come of the House is derived from charitable offerings and from 
such labor as can be made productive in it, and which seems to 
be very poorly paid. 

The number of inmates received from September 30, 1884, to 
October 1, 1885, was 835. Present average number is go alto- 
gether— 40 in the House and 50 in the Refuge. 

As stated at page 687 of the August number of this magazine, 
the Sisters of Mercy have relinquished a certain charitable work 
carried on by them for many years, but they continue that of 
visiting the sick and dying poor, in which they have been en- 
gaged from their beginning in this city. 

The Maternity Hospital, No. 130 East Sixty-ninth Street, un- 
der the direction of the Sisters of Charity, in connection with 
the New York Foundling Asylum. Incorporated April 11, 
1881. 

This hospital is intended for two classes of persons: first, 
those in whose cases there is a desire and hope of preserving in- 
dividual character or the reputation of a family, the secrets of 
these, when given, being considered a sacred trust by the sisters; 
second, married women, who may there receive all the care, at- 
tention, and professional services not otherwise at their com- 
mand. In this latter class may be ranked those who are stran- 
gers in the city, and for whose peculiar condition hotel conve- 
niences are insufficient ; also those who for various reasons can- 
not find in their own homes the necessary attention. 

The experience of the sisters so far is that in the first class, 
Protestants and Catholics inclusive, there is a wide field for do- 
ing great good, and they are conscious that to that class their 
institution has rendered very valuable services. 
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The terms for patients occupying private rooms range from 
$6 to $25 per week for board, payable weekly in advance, with 
the extra charge of from $40 to $75 reception fee. 

The reception fee covers doctors’ and nurses’ expenses. 

For patients in the wards the reception fee is $25 ; the board, 
$3 per week, payable in advance. These patients must remain 
at the asylum for at least three months after the birth of the in- 
fants, to wet-nurse them. No charge is made during this time. 

Up to 7th of July, present year, the total number of patients 
admitted was 736. é 

The Sisters of Bon Secours (Good Succor), at 152 East Sixty- 
sixth Street, between Lexington and Third Avenues. Incorpo- 
rated in 1883. 

Their mother-house is at Troyes, in France, where they 
have at present in all 85 houses. They have 7 in Algeria,* 1 in 
Spain, 1 in Rome and 2 others elsewhere in Italy, 2 in Bel- 
gium, and 1 each in London, Liverpool, and Manchester. The 
congregation was founded in 1840, at Arcis-sur-Aube (France), 
by a devoted priest, vicar of that parish—Paul Sebastian Millet, 
deceased in 1880 in his eighty-fourth year. Their first appear- 
ance in this city was in February, 1882; a superior and one sister 
came over and took a house in West Twenty-second Street. In 
May, 1884, they moved to their present habitation, formerly the 
rectory of the church of St. Vincent Ferrer, where they now 
have 16 sisters. The work in which they are engaged cannot 
better be described than in the words of Cardinal Morichini, ta- 
ken from a work on the charitable institutions of Rome, of which 
Pius 1X. presented each bishop at the Vatican Council with a 
copy. He accorded the decretum laudis in favor of the congre- 
gation on the 24th of February, 1863. 


“The sisters belonging to this congregation [of Bon Secours] do no 
work in the matter of education nor do they attend in hospitals. The ob- 
ject of their vocation is unique—/o nurse the sick in their homes. Often be- 
fore, in bygone ages, Christian charity has taken up this work, in par- 
ticular under the inspiration of St. Francis of Sales and St. Vincent de 
Paul, but the attempts have always proved in vain, and almost from the 
very beginning the original purpose was departed from. God was reserv- 
ing success in the undertaking to our day, in which a need for it, both in 
a temporal and a spiritual point of view, is so keenly felt... . 

“ The Sisters of Bon Secours take care of the sick without distinction 

* They are willing to nurse even Mahometans, Hamet, a cadi in Algiers, a neighbor of 
Cardinal Lavigerie, fell very sick, and his eminence advised him to have the sisters called in. 
He consented, and did so well under their nursing that he was got out of danger. But before he 
Was quite convalescent the women of his household became jealous of the success and possible 
influence of the good sisters and compelled them to stop their attendance. 
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of age or condition, whether male or female, rich or poor, Catholic or non- 
Catholic ; they are content if they meet in the houses to which they are 
called the regard due to their sex and their religious character.” 

“ They require no remuneration for their attendance and their labors; 
their only means of support is the voluntary offerings of persons assisted 
by them.” 

“The good accomplished by this charitable institution has called down 

upon it the blessing of God, the approval of the church, and an ever-in- 
creasing prosperity... . ” 
Of this last reward they have already had good experience in 
the city of New York, where they have met with a welcome 
and a generosity which they describe in terms of warmest 
praise. They have bought a site on Madison Avenue, near 
Eighty-first Street, on which they will build as soon as their 
present lease terminates and their means permit. They require 
a central and quiet location, in order that the sisters who have 
sat upall night may obtain rest,during the day; and their pre- 
sent abode, though desirable in other respects, is too near to the 
parochial school about to be erected. 

St. Foseph's Hospital for Consumptives and Incurables, at East 
One Hundred and Ninth Street, founded in 1882, is under the 
care of the Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis, and is connected 
with St. Francis’ Hospital in East Fifth Street. It occupies two 
formerly private houses, has room for fifty beds, and received 
last year about 500 patients. 

Mission of Our Lady of the Rosary for the Protection of Immi- 
grants, No. 7 State Street, founded October, 1883. The story of 
the foundation of this charity having been told so perfectly and 
minutely in an article entitled ‘‘ The Priest at Castle Garden,” 
published in last January number of this magazine, a repetition 
here of any more than a brief statement of the objects of the mis- 
sion would be entirely superfluous. These are: To establish at 
Castle Garden, New York, the chief landing-place for immigrants 
to the United States, (1) a Catholic bureau under the charge of a 
priest for the purpose of protecting, counselling, and supplying in- 
formation to the Catholic immigrants who land at Castle Garden; 
(2)a Catholic immigrants’ temporary home, a boarding-house, 
in which Catholic immigrants will be sheltered, safe from the 
dangers of the city, while they are waiting for employment ; and 
(3) an immigrants’ chapel. 

Father Riordan has bought for $70,000o—which is considered 
cheap—the old, very conspicuous, aristocratic mansion, No. 7 
State Street, seventy years old at the very least, and which from 
its style must have been the habitation of one of the wealthy 
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families of New York in the beginning of this century. It is the 
most interesting old landmark of that part of the city, and a pho- 
tograph should be taken of it before it is taken down, which 
doom seems to be inevitable. Father Riordan has converted it 
into a temporary home for immigrant girls until they can be either 
forwarded to their destination, meet their friends here, or find 
employment. A room in an upper story has been fitted up as a 
chapel. That there is now plenty to do in the home may be 
readily inferred from the fact that 106 immigrant girls landed 
from the Britannic, which arrived in May, and 65 from the Aw- 
rania, arrived in June. A record is kept of the names, destina- 
tion, and disposition of all the girls harbored in the home. 

In conclusion, let us hope that the number of Catholic chari- 
table institutions, of which an account has now been given, will, 
under the blessing of God on the unfailing, zealous efforts of the 
faithful, continue to increase in the future in proportion with the 
wants of the increasing Catholic population of this city. Would 
that, besides, the assistance of non-Catholic charitable institutions 
could be made entirely acceptable, as regards religious matters, 
to the consciences of the Catholic poor! What a gain and a 
blessing that would be! 





THE QUESTION OF ULSTER.* 


THE Question of Ulster, about which so many English politi- 
cians seem to be perplexed, is the question whether, in a repre- 
sentative government, the vote of one man ought to outweigh 
the votes of three. 

Last June there was an anti-Catholic riot in Belfast which 
lasted several days, and, after presenting some of the worst as- 
pects of that sickening ferocity which has so often distinguished 
the upholders of the Protestant ascendency in the North of Ire- 
land, it was suppressed by the armed police. In the midst of the 
disturbance came the news of the defeat of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Home-Rule bill, at which the mob testified its delight by wreck- 
ing about a hundred houses and making bonfires of the property 
of Catholics. In nearly all such outbreaks bigots are responsible 
for rousing the brutal passions of the ignorant, but the worst of 





* Tracts on the Irish Question. Dublin: Published by the Irish National League. 
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the outrages are actually the work of criminals to whom the dif- 
ferences between Orangeman and Catholic are of far less concern 
than the sacking of liquor-shops and the plunder of dwellings. It 
is hard for Americans to understand how there could be hesitation 
in denouncing such crimes from any pulpit. Least of all ought 
the Protestant clergy to have spared their censures, since it was 
under their standard that the rioters burned, robbed, fought, and 
killed. But the Rev. Dr. Hugh Hanna, a Presbyterian minister, 
preached a sermon in which he treated the persons who lost 
their lives by the fire of the police as martyrs in a holy cause: 


“The loyal celebration of victory enraged the government, which, 
traitorous to its trust, has slaughtered our people. We are resolved to 
maintain our relations with England. If the government thinks that 
Ulster will be easily subjugated by a seditious Parliament, it has signally 
failed in its estimate of us.” 


And after referring vaguely to means of resistance which would 
be employed at the proper time, he declared that 


“The humblest of the seven victims who succumbed last Wednesday 
under the murderous fire of Mr. Morley’s militia presented a higher and 
nobler type of character than does Mr. Morley.” 


It is not surprising that the riots were renewed with still 
greater savagery during the Parliamentary elections in July, 
when the Protestant mob fought the police until numbers had 
been shot down on both sides. 

Such riots are not uncommon in the North of Ireland, neither 
are such sermons. Both, however, are especially significant just 
now for the light which they throw upon the Question of Ulster. 
When the ascendency party protest that they will not submit to 
the laws of an Irish Parliament established by the supreme legis- 
lature of the empire, and sanctioned both by the whole authority 
of the government to which they profess allegiance and by an 
overwhelming majority of the people of Ireland, they are only 
asserting a privilege which the Liberal revolters against Mr. 
Gladstone have hastily conceded to them. Mr. Bright cannot 
bring himself to desert them when they ask the help of the Eng- 
lish government in over-riding the wishes of their country. Mr. 
Chamberlain believes that the minority has a right to secede 
unless the majority surrenders its right to rule. Lord Derby de- 
clares that England is “bound to protect loyal Irishmen,” and 
that, rather than force people to submit to self-government, she 
must apply herself to “the reconquest of Ireland.” In other 
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words, if the minority does not wish to submit, the majority 
must be made to. It would be “repugnant to employ the 
queen’s forces” to compel a few Orangemen of the North to obey 
a law which they do not like, but quite proper to employ the 
same forces in sustaining an obnoxious rule by the “ reconquest ” 
of the rest of the island. The old and best meaning of loyalty was 
faithfulness to law. The name of Loyalists is now usurped in Ire- 
land by a minority faction whose distinctive principle is that if a 
law which they do not like is enacted by their own government 
they have a right to resist its execution by force of arms. 

Before we examine this extraordinary political principle any 
further let us see who they are that profess it. The English 
press and public speakers are continually referring to “ loyal 
Ulster,” “the loyal North,” asa distinct and considerable division 
of Ireland, unalterably opposed to Home Rule. Loyal Ulster has 
no existence. The province of Ulster embraces nine counties, 
four are Loyalist, five are decided in their preference for Home 
Rule. The overwhelmingly Protestant region comprises about 
one-quarter of the area of the province—namely, the county of 
Antrim and certain parts of Down and Armagh; and even in this 
little northeastern corner of the island the Catholics, who are 
Home-Rulers to a man, number about 200,000. Western, south- 
ern, central, and southwestern Ulster are Catholic and Nation- 
alist. In the whole province there are 833,000 Catholics and 
909,000 Protestants. But the political parties are not divided by 
a strict religious line. While the Catholics are unanimous for 
Home Rule, the Protestants, even of Ulster, are by no means 
unanimous against it. There is an Irish Protestant Home Rule 
Association in Belfast. The Irish National League has prosper- 
ous branches in every part of Ulster, nearly all of which contain 
a considerable number of Protestants, while many of them have 
Protestant officers. The ratio of the vote to the population of 
Ulster, in the general election of 1885, was about as one to 7.68. 
If the political and religious divisions had been identical the 
Nationalists ought therefore to have polled 108,000 votes and the 
Loyalists 118,000. But in fact, according to the calculations of 
United Ireland, the Nationalists polled 115,533 votes and the 
Loyalists only 111,405. This calculation includes an estimate 
of the Nationalist strength in certain districts of Ulster where no 
avowed Home-Ruler was nominated, and the voter’s only choice 
was between Liberal and Tory. The figures, therefore, may be 
open to some question. In the election of the present year (the 
full returns of which are not accessible while we write) the vote 
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on both sides was so much reduced, owing partly, no doubt, to 
lack of money and partly to a reluctance to contend over fore- 
gone conclusions, that comparisons would be deceptive. There 
are some patent facts about Ulster politics, however, which cannot 
be questioned nor explained away. Of the 33 members returned 
by the whole province to the last Parliament, 17 were Home. 
Rulers and 16 were Loyalists. In the new Parliament these 
figures are reversed. The Nationalists lost two seats, after a 
severe contest ; but, on the other hand, they gained a seat in the 
very capital of Orangeism, Belfast itself, while in Londonderry, 
the home of “the Apprentice Boys” and the principal strong- 
hold of the “ascendency” after Belfast, the majority against the 
Home-Rule candidate, Mr. McCarthy, was only three. There 
is not a county of Ulster which has not returned at least one 
Nationalist member. Four of the nine counties are represented 
entirely by Home-Rulers. Thus it appears that the so-called 
loyal province of Ulster is in fact almost equally divided in 
politics, the wavering balance inclining rather towards Home 
Rule; that the “loyal” corner includes only one-quarter of the 
territory, and that even there the party of Home Rule is earnest 
and powerful. Of the other provinces of Ireland we need not 
speak. In them the vote is all one way. Outside of Ulster, and 
the two seats belonging to the University of Dublin, the Loyalists 
have not elected a single representative in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. The Nationalist majorities are almost everywhere over- 
whelming, and in a remarkably large proportion of cases the 
return of the Home-Rule candidate was virtually or literally un- 
opposed. The Spectator justly remarked, after the general elec- 
tion of last year, “Ireland votes with a voice as unanimous as 
country ever gave”; and this year her voice is the same. 

We are now in a position to understand “the Question of 
Ulster.” The opposition to Home Rule is not on the part of the 
province of Ulster, for a majority of the population of the pro- 
vince desire Home Rule. It is not on the part of any definite 
political or geographical entity distinct from the rest of Ireland ; 
for the Loyalists are mixed with the Nationalist population in 
Ulster precisely as they are elsewhere, except that their pre- 
ponderance in the small corner where they have a majority is 
far less positive than the preponderance of the Nationalists in 
every other portion of the kingdom. There is absolutely no- 
thing to distinguish the position of the Ulster Loyalists from the 
position of any other minority party. When, therefore, English 
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politicians assert that if Home Rule is granted Ulster will have 
a right to secede, they are putting forth the anarchic doctrine, 
never maintained in any civilized state, that whenever the mi- 
nority in a popular government pleases it may repudiate the de- 
cision of the majority and set up for itself. The most radical 
American secessionists never went to such an extreme as this. 
They at least believed that each State was an independent politi- 
cal organization, with all the powers of sovereignty, including 
the right to compel the obedience of minorities of its own citi- 
zens. They never dreamed that individuals had a right to se- 
cede. But this is what the claim of the Ulster Orangemen and 
their English advocates amounts to. Ulster cannot be treated as 
a homogeneous, autonomous state. It is only an administrative 
division in which political parties happen to be more nearly 
equal than they are in other parts of the kingdom. If the 
111,000 Ulster Loyalists have a right to set up such a government 
as they please, the 115,000 Ulster Nationalists have the same 
right, a fortiort. Nor is that all. Ifthe Loyalists in Ulster must 
have just what they want, it is impossible to deny the same pri- 
vileges to the Loyalists in Leinster, Munster, and Connaught. 
They, indeed, are entitled to rather more consideration than 
their brethren of the North. The Orangemen of Belfast and 
Londonderry seem to be in no special need of protection; but 
the insignificant little companies who vote for the “‘ ascendency ” 
candidates in districts like Galway, Kerry, Mayo, Roscommon, 
Sligo, Tipperary, etc., would hardly be visible if the English 
rule should cease. They certainly are among the clients whom 
England, according to Mr. John Bright, must not desert. They 
must have a government of their own as well as the Protestants 
of Ulster. They must all secede, if they wish to. Even the 
thirty Orangemen who figured last year as the entire Conserva- 
tive constituency in a poll of 3,200 in East Kerry must have 
what they want. But all this admits, of course, the right of 
the Home-Rulers also to have what they want. The few who 
want to be governed by Englishmen at Westminster, and the 
many who want to be governed by themselves at Dublin, have 
an equal right to their own way. So we shall enjoy the novel 
spectacle of two governments, side by side, ruling the same 
country ; and every Irishman will be at liberty to take his choice 
between them. This is the absurdity to which English states- 
men are driven in trying to avoid the fundamental principle of 
popular government, that the majority must rule. 
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If the Orange party really entertained a firm and tried attach- 
ment to England, there might be at least a sentimental reason for 
the policy of meting out a generous measure to them and a far 
different one to their Catholic brethren. But it is notorious that 
what they value is not the English connection but the Protest- 
ant ascendency. More disloyal language has never been used 
towards the British crown than in the speeches of Orange orators 
and the resolutions of Orange assemblies when measures for the 
relief of Irish disabilities have been under consideration. Mr. 
Clancy’s clever tract on The Orange Bogey (Tracts on the Irish 
Question, No. 5) contains several amusing pages of extracts from 
the Orange literature of the Church Disestablishment period, 
in which armed resistance was pledged in the most emphatic 
language in case Mr. Gladstone’s bill became a law. Clergymen 
were especially profuse in their promises to fight. The Right 
Hon. David Plunkett, O.C., who now represents the University 
of Dublin in the Imperial Parliament, was ready to take the 
field at a moment’s notice. Orange meetings on Tamnamore 
Hill, County Tyrone, at Monaghan, at Clones, resolved that if 
Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Church bill passed they should “ regard 
the Union as virtually dissolved.” A resolution to the same 
effect was passed by the Ulster Protestant Defence Association 
in Belfast. The chief Dublin organ of the Orange party, the 
Daily Express, February 20, 1869, said : 


“The Protestants of Ireland are attached to England, not as their 
fatherland, but as the great champion of the Reformed faith, by whom they 
are protected in the exercise of their religion, the enjoyment of civil and 
religious liberty, and the possession of their just rights and ancient pro- 
perty. But if England breaks faith with the Protestants of Ireland, if she 
deprives the descendants of the colonists of Ulster of the provision for 
their religious wants, on the assurance of which their ancestors were in- 
duced to settle in the country, she will sever the tie by which the most 
loyal and devoted subjects of the crown are united in sympathy with Pro- 
testant England.” 


At a meeting at Saintfield, County Down, in 1869, on the 
anniversary of the battle of the Boyne, the Rev. Henry Hender- 
son declared, amidst tremendous applause : 


“It was not the Fenians they were afraid of, but that policy which was 
driving the people of Ulster into civil war. It was right they should tell 
their English brethren the truth. It was right they should tell them that 
so long as there was Protestantism in the land, and a Protestant sove- 
reign occupying the throne, so long must there be Protestant ascendency. 
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“ We see people telling us,” exclaimed the Rev. Henry Burdett, chairman 
of an Orange meeting at Newbliss, County Monaghan, “that we should not 
be aspiring to ascendency. Now, I, as long as ever the Lord shall leave 
me breath, will never be content with anything but Protestant ascen- 
dency. I think it is time to stand upon the watch-tower and cry, ‘ No sur- 
render!’ ” 


This is what the “Loyalists” of Ulster want of England. 
This is what they are standing fornow. Whenever this despotic 
and barbarous ascendency, relic of evil times of which the world 
is fast learning to be ashamed—whenever this is imperilled they 
threaten war, as they are doing now. Fortunately they never 
fight. 

Yet because this intemperate faction clamors against justice 
to-day, as it has so often and vainly done before, Mr. Chamber- 

lain, Mr. Bright, Lord Derby, and some other Liberals think 
that justice cannot goon. If the Ulster ascendency faction ob- 
jects to an Irish Parliament, that is the end of everything. “It 
would be repugnant,” says Lord Derby’s Liverpool manifesto, 
“to employ the queen’s forces to compel an unwilling people to 
submit to a government arising out of a system of cruel outrage 
and terrorism.”” Why, what else have the queen’s forces, and 
the king’s forces, and the Protector’s forces been doing in Ire- 
land ever since the conquest? What civilized government was 
ever founded upon a worse system of cruel outrage and terror- 
ism than the English government of Ireland? Where was force 
ever more ruthlessly employed to compel the submission of an 
unwilling people? Let Mr. Chamberlain answer his own allies. 
He said only a year ago: 


“TI do not believe that the great majority of Englishmen have the 
slightest conception of the system under which this free nation attempts 
to rule the sister-island. It is a system that is founded on the bayonets of 
thirty thousand soldiers encamped permanently as in a hostile country. 
It is a system as completely centralized and bureaucratic as that with 
which Russia governs Poland or as that which prevailed in Venice under 
the Austrian rule.” 


Says Mr. Gladstone in a recently-published letter to a Liberal 
politidan: 


“I advise you to take resolutely to the study of Irish history. I have 
done in that way the little that I could, and Iam amazed at the deadness 
of vulgar opinion to the blackguardism and baseness which have been 
practised on that unfortunate country.” 
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In a recent speech against the Home-Rule bill an English 
Catholic peer, Lord Arundell of Wardour, remarked that “ how- 
ever much they might wish to bring about a reconciliation with 
Ireland, they must regard the question in the first instance as 
Englishmen and from the point of view of the interests of Eng- 
land.” This maladroit observation, so beautifully characteristic 
of the English mind, which regards the English point of view as 
the only point from which the universe can be rightly surveyed, 
and the interests of England as the only foundation of the moral 
order, probably did little to clear the mind of the audience to 
which it was addressed; but it contains a disguised truth. To 
settle the question on the basis of justice is to consult the inte- 
rests of England. There is no other way of saving the honor of 
Englishmen and the prosperity of the empire. Those who be- 
lieve with Lord Arundell of Wardour that they “ must regard 
the question in the first instance as Englishmen and from the 
point of view of the interests of England,” will realize before the 
contest has gone much further the truth of Mr. Gladstone's 
statement of the benefits of Home Rule, so clearly presented in 
his dignified address to the electors of Midlothian: 


«“ Among the benefits, gentlemen, I anticipate from your acceptance of 
our policy are these: The consolidation of the united empire and great 
addition to its strength ; the stoppage of the heavy, constant, and demoral- 
izing waste of the public treasure; the abatement and gradual extinction 
of ignoble feuds in Ireland, and that development of her resources which 
experience shows to be a natural consequence of free and orderly govern- 
ment; the redemption of the honor of Great Britain from the stigma fastened 
upon her almost from time immemorial, in respect to Ireland, by the judgment 
of the whole civilized world.” 
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PRESIDENT SEELYE AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


PRESIDENT JULIUS H. SEELYE, of Amherst College, is distin- 

guished as clergyman, educator, and statesman. As a preacher 
he is unsurpassed in his own denomination; his ministerial labors 
are chiefly in connection with the college church of which he 
is pastor, and scores of young men who go out annually into 
the world of letters and science have been for four years his 
parishioners. His doctrine is strictly orthodox according to 
the standard of Congregationalists; and the evident sincerity of 
his convictions, his exemplary bearing and earnestness of manner, 
give unusual force to the meagre doctrinal and spiritual teaching 
which his religious system affords. 
+ In the curriculum of the college he holds the chair of mental 
and moral philosophy, for which he is peculiarly adapted by his 
deep knowledge and acute intellect. It is hard, indeed, to see 
how true philosophy can be the handmaid of a fragmentary theo- 
logy; yet, under President Seelye, Descartes, Kant, Berkeley, 
and Locke appear in their best light. The public life of Julius 
H. Seelye in the House of Representatives at Washington has 
proved him to be also a wise statesman. 

This is the man who has contributed an article in the July 
number of the Forum in which he discusses the question, ‘“‘ Should 
the State Teach Religion?”. The sum of his reasoning is this: 


The secularization of education of late is as great as its extension. 
What are the results? The increase of insanity, crime, vice, pauperism, 
divorce, illegitimacy, vagrancy, and suicide have been proportionate with 
the growth of what is called civilization. Our present educational meth- 
ods do not diminish the real perils of society, but suffer them to increase 
enormously. It is not the illiteracy but the immorality of a people which 
destroys them. No teaching of morality alone, however pure, can cure 
this immorality of the masses. This can be effected only by religion, 
which teaches the necessity of obedience to God. It is evident that the 
religious instruction of a people is indispensable to their very existence. 
Who shall give this instruction? Parents will not do it, asa rule, The 
church is not doing it and cannot do it, unless we give the church the ubi- 
quity and power of the state. The state, for its own preservation, must 
provide for the religious education of the people on precisely the same 
grounds that it provides for instruction in grammar, arithmetic, and geo- 
graphy. The state should provide religious instruction for the people in 
spite of the so-called conscientious convictions of individuals against reli- 
gion, just as it provides an army and navy in spite of the Quakers. Reli- 
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gion is not an end to the state, but only a means for its advancement, to be 
used like any other means. Nevertheless a system of religious doctrine, if 
it were that and nothing more, would, be as useless as a system of mere 
morals to secure the inspiration to virtue indispensable in a common- 
wealth. What will succeed is the life of Jesus Christ; that has shown itself 
abundantly able to secure virtuous habits. Christ’s history and life should, 
therefore, be taught not simply in Christian families and the Christian 
Church, but in unchristian families and the unchristian world as well. We 
have the authentic records of Christ’s life so well established in the Gospels 
that intelligent persons cannot doubt their general accuracy. The funda- 
mentals of religion are in the four Gospels, and the quickening germ of all 
morality is there. Hence the state should provide for instruction in the 
four Gospels for its own preservation. 


Such is an abstract of President Seelye’s article. 

If there is any government on earth that can stand the strain 
of secular education, it is ours; for with us, generally speaking, 
ample liberty is given to churches and private educational enter- 
prises. But the state having taken the control of the education 
of the masses, it has been thought necessary to exclude religious 
instruction from its schools. President Seelye has truthfully 
pointed out the evil results of such a course, and has proposed a 
remedy. His remedy is, as we have seen, that the state should 
teach religion in the public schools, and that the form of religion 
should be the life and doctrine of Cnrist as contained in the four 
Gospels. We hope, from his guarded statements, that he would 
not make this one more function of an already overloaded public 
department; there is nothing in his article which forbids a fair 
arrangement between the state and _religious societies or private 
institutions conducting free religious schools. 

Let us look at his proposals more closely. Having settled 
that religious instruction must be given, he asks, ‘‘ Who will give 
this instruction?’’ Many would consider this a very strange 
question. Who but the parents or their chosen representatives? 
they would answer. And when Professor Seelye insists that 
parents will not because they do not, his opponents will cry, Von 
sequitur. And, in truth, it is by no means demonstrated that pa- 
rents will not provide for the religious training of their children. 
What is plainly seen is that the bulk of them will not or cannot 
do it at home, and are unwilling to have it done at school 2 that 
involves sacrifices. And, furthermore, if this is true enough of the 
non-Catholic people of America, it is not so with all Americans. 
Catholics have always maintained that religion is necessary for 
the existence of society, and that secular schools are an evil to the 
state as well as to religion. Throughout this country the Catho- 
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lic Church has sought to remedy this evil by the establishment 
of schools, academies, and colleges under religious influence, and 
with marvellous success; for in some dioceses the schools are 
almost as numerous as parish churches, and but a small percent- 
age of Catholic children attend the public schools. In establish- 
ing these schools love of country as well as love of God has been 
the inspiring motive. From these schools have gone forth those 
whom the knowledge of God has made more dutiful and patri- 
otic citizens. It might as well be supposed that this religious 
education could make a man a less faithful husband, or a woman 
aless devoted wife, or one a less honest tradesman or a more 
wasteful servant, as to suppose that it could weaken love of 
country. Religion imposes obedience to the state (except in 
matters forbidden by the law of God) as a divine command. 
Hence it is a great bulwark of the state. Since Catholics hold it 
as certain that the happiness of men for this world, as well as 
for eternity, depends upon their possessing religion, the church 
provides religious schools for Catholic children, and can never be 
turned aside from this policy any more than St. Peter could have 
been hindered from preaching the Gospel. 

When, therefore, President Seelye asks, “Shall we expect it 
[religious schooling] from the church?” and answers, “ But the 
church is confessedly not doing this work,” he cannot mean the 
Catholic Church. The Catholic people are, as a matter of fact, 
educating their children in religious schools. From kindergar- 
ten to university, by free schools and pay schools, colleges and 
academies, they are educating their children in religious schools 
to the very uttermost limit of their means, paying all the expenses 
out of their private pockets, and doing the work well. If many 
Catholic children are yet in schools in which President Seelye’s 
four Gospels and the study of the life of Christ are forbidden by 
law, it is because we are poor, not because we are confessedly 
not doing the work of religious education. We have now over 
half a million of Catholic children in parochial schools, and as 
sure as day follows night we shall yet have them all there, and 
that at no distant time. 

It is the Protestant churches who are confessedly at fault. 
They took up with the godless plan from divers motives: some 
(we affirm it because representative men among them have often 
avowed it) because they hoped by that means to destroy the 
Catholic faith in the children of the immigrants—and these were 
the knowing ones; others because sectarian rancor prevented an 
agreement among themselves as to the doctrine to be taught ; 
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many from religious indifferentism. But we believe that the 
main reason why the present system got hold of the people’s 
little ones was because it has been able, amidst delusions and 
sophistries and parental sloth, to creep gradually into the place 
and privileges of a gigantic monopoly. In matters of education 
state officials have little by little crowded the parent out. The 
state knows citizens and taxpayers, but not fathers and mothers. 
You pay your school-tax and I will train your child—such are 
the articles of partnership between parents and the state. 

Is it, however, fair to say that such a state of things indicates 
an unwillingness on the part of the mass of non-Catholics to train 
their children in religious schools? We think not. We shall 
continue to think better of our Protestant brethren till they have 
had a fairer trial. Give them a chance; amend the laws so that 
private free schools may by some means receive state aid and be 
subject to state inspection or supervision, and we are firmly per- 
suaded that religious schools filled with Protestant children will 
in a few years be so numerous and flourishing as to negative 
President Seelye’s forebodings. All that the present state of 
things actually proves against non-Catholic parents is that, asa 
body, they are not as willing as their Catholic fellow-citizens to 
make sacrifices for the sake of the religious instruction of their 
children; there is, in our opinion, no evidence that they are 
hopelessly indifferent in the matter. 

One thing the article we are considering clearly shows: that 
sincere and enlightened men of all parties and creeds are coming 
to one mind as to the best means of making good citizens. The 
virtuous man is the good citizen. The religious man is the one 
whose virtue is of the highest type and most reliable character. 
Therefore, argues President Seelye, let the state see to it that 
its schools shall be religious. We admit that we do not entirely 
understand his process, his exact method of setting the state to 
work in this new field. But what of that? Perhaps we have not 
yet reached the stage of the discussion when practical expe- 
dients are to be set a-going, unless it be by way of experiment; 
convictions are not quite ripened enough for that. We have not 
the slightest doubt that a satisfactory accommodation will be 
reached in due time. Only this we wish to say to President 
Seelye and his associates in this movement: the true remedy is 
to leave the education of children where God has placed it, in 
the hands of parents, and especially as they are gathered into 
religious societies. This much we do maintain: the best school 
is where the guidance which the child feels is the right arm of 
the parent and the little finger of the state. 


fi 
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SIGEFREY THE ONE-ARMED. 


AMONG the many legends connected with the life and death 
of St. Geneviéve is the touching history of Sigefrey the One- 
Armed. Paul Féval has told it at length in his usual vivacious 
style, and we are indebted to him for much that is contained in 
our English version of the story. 

In the year of our Lord 493 the city of Soissons was the 
scene of an unusual pageant and of general rejoicing. Yet little 
did the merry crowd that made the streets lively with songs and 
games, or the fierce-visaged warriors and noble ladies of the 
court, dream of the true importance attached to the event which 
awakened so much interest—the marriage of the pagan Clovis, 
chief or king of the Franks, with the beautiful and pious Clo- 
tilda, daughter of Gombauld, the Christian king of the Bur- 
gunds. Through this marriage the foundations of the kingdom 
of France were to be laid under the auspices of a Christian king. 

Among the warriors who came with Clovis a young Frank 
attracted general attention for his tall and elegant figure, his 
proud mien, and the singular beauty of his features. His hair 
fell in golden curls upon his broad shoulders. His blue eyes had 
a soft, dreamy look, yet the proud flash that occasionally lighted 
them revealed the passionate soul and quick temper of the war- 
rior. Quite young, he had already acquired fame by his prowess 
in many a battle. 

He was called Sigefrey, and was the son of Count Aubert, the 
favorite lend, or thane, of King Clovis. 

Beautiful were the Burgundian maidens who formed Clotil-- 
da’s train, yet one, above all, was the cynosure of admiring eyes, 
so wondrous was her beauty. 

Sigefrey was dazzled. A novel emotion filled his heart, which 
up to that time had dreamed only of glory and combats. He 
asked who this young girl was. He was told that her name was 
Batilda the Fair, daughter of Gontran, the Burgund. His infor- 
mant added that she was the godchild of St. Geneviéve, and as 
virtuous as she was fair. 

The young warrior remained thoughtful. For the first time 
he loved. During the days of festivity that followed the nuptials 
he met Batilda several times, and each hour spent in her com- 
pany increased his passion. 
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But Clovis was preparing to leave Soissons with his young 
wife—with that Clotilda who, at no distant day, was to make him 
know the true God. The day before their departure Sigefrey 
found himself alone with Batilda for the first time. Bending one 
knee before her, he told her his love in impassioned accents. 
Batilda heard him without anger; her blushes and downcast 
eyes encouraged him to hope; but, when he had spoken, she 
drew from her bosom a cross of highly-wrought gold, and asked 
him: “ Do you know this sacred emblem ?”’ 

“ Yes,” replied Sigefrey, averting his eyes, “it is the sign of 
the Christians.”’ 

“ Do you adore it ?’”” : 

“No,” stammered the young lover, his heart grown cold with 
a sudden presentiment. 

“ Farewell, then, Sigefrey, son of Aubert,” said the maiden 
gravely. ‘Il am a Christian, and can never wed one who adores 
not the cross.” 

She turned away from him, and Sigefrey, still kneeling, his 
hands clasped in supplication, saw her disappear ere he could 
find words to beseech her to listen to his suit. The next day 
Clovis and Clotilda left Soissons. The queen did not take any 
of her young companions with her. Sigefrey followed his chief. 
He did not see Batilda again. 

She was constantly in his thoughts. Wherever the fortunes 
of war led him he made earnest inquiries to discover her abode, 
but his efforts were fruitless. The information he obtained 
went no further than this: She was a stranger in Soissons, and 
had come thither with other noble ladies on the occasion of the 
royal marriage; she had not been seen after Clotilda’s departure. 
No one could tell whither she had gone. Sigefrey lost all hope 
of finding her, but his passion, for being hopeless, became only 
stronger. 

Three long years had elapsed. The young Frank was but a 
shadow of his former self; a settled melancholy preyed upon his 
soul; nothing could rouse him except the signal of combat. Then 
he would throw himself in the thickest of the fray, courting 
death, and only succeeded in winning new laurels. 

The battle of Tolbiac was fought. History tells us that 
Clovis, who had resisted until then the prayers of his beloved 
queen, seeing his army in danger of being cut to pieces, exclaim- 
ed: “@ God of Clotilda! O Christ! 1 call thee to my help. 
. . . Give me victory on this day, and I will give myself up to 
thee for ever!” 
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“Christ! Christ!” echoed the soldiers. 

“] swear that I will receive baptism,’ 
“QO Christ! thou shalt be my God.” 

“ The God of Clovis shall be our God!” cried his brave fol- 
lowers. 

Filled with a new ardor, Clovis and his Franks rushed upon | 
the Germans, shouting, “Christ! Christ!” The enemy, dis- 
mayed at this fierce onslaught, gave way; their ranks were bro- 
ken, they fled panic-stricken, pursued by this new war-cry. The 
victory was won. 

Faithful to his plighted vow, Clovis prepared to receive bap- 
tism at the hands of the venerable St. Remi. The lends of the 
royal neophyte and their fierce soldiers will join their blood- 
stained hands, and naively, filled with blind confidence, will fol- 
low their chief in this regenerating act, even as they followed 
him to the baptism of blood on the fields of battle. They know 
nothing as yet of Him crucified; what does it matter? He is 
the God of Clovis, the God who gave them the victory—that is 
enough. 

Among these future Christians was one to whom the new 
faith was the harbinger of hope. Sigefrey glorified Clovis for 
authorizing him to worship the God of Batilda. Once a Chris- 
tian, he would be worthy of the Burgundian maiden. To find! 
her was now his sole aim, and hope, so long since fled, entered. 
his heart anew. 

Howbeit he did not receive baptism with his chief. After 
the battle of Tolbiac, Ciovis, according to the custom ot the 
time, made a fresh distribution of land among his lends. Count 
Aubert, who had displayed his usual daring and helped not a 
little in the enemy’s defeat, received for his share all the land on 
the banks of the Seine comprised between the two points where 
now stand St. Cloud and St. Denis, and including, consequently, 
Mount Mars—known in our days as Montmartre. 

Aubert called his son, Sigefrey, and ordered him to proceed 
forthwith to their new estate and take possession thereof in his 
name. Sigefrey departed on his mission, taking with him only 
one retainer. He had reached the woody country in the vicinity 
of Mount Mars, and, plunged in deep thought, was following a 
path through the forest, when a sudden noise caused him to look 
up. A stag, pursued by a pack of hounds, was crossing a clear- 
ing a little distance up the road ; then came a lady on horseback, 
who passed with the swiftness of an arrow. 

“Batilda!” cried the young lover. Though it had been but. 


, 


continued the king. 
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the vision of a moment, he had recognized her. He urged his 
horse in pursuit, but too late: she had vanished from sight, he 
knew not in what direction. Had she recognized him? 

It was nearly dark when Sigefrey stopped his jaded horse at 
the gate of a small farm-house, where he asked for shelter for the 
night. Magnificent trees shaded this housé, and numerous flocks 
grazed in the green meadows around. In the distance Mount 
Mars rose, crowned with an old feudal tower. This manor was 
evidently inhabited; he must, perforce, eject the present owner. 

‘*Who lives in that tower?” he asked. 

“Old Gontran, the Burgund,” replied the farmer; “he is 
suzerain lord of all this section.” 

The lord of the manor was, indeed, the father of the long- 
sought Batilda, which accounted for her presence in the neigh- 
boring forest. Twelve years back Gontran had taken forcible 
possession of this estate—the law of might made and unmade 
titles to property in those days—and no one had disturbed him, 
tor he had been the faithful lend of Clotilda’s father, King Gom- 
bauld. 

While Sigefrey was making this discovery Batilda sat at her 
window in the old tower, thinking over the past and dreaming 
sadly of the future. She loved Sigefrey, and an insuperable ob- 
stacle separated them. She wept; and yet the saint, her god- 
mother, had told her one day: “Fear not, child; thou shalt 
be happy.” And never, to man’s knowledge, had Geneviéve 
spoken a word that was not strictly true. Batilda remembered 
this and tried to hope, but she wept. 

Old Gontran entered his daughter’s room hurriedly. He 
was the bearer of bad news. A friend had managed to send him 
word that Clovis had made a distribution of lands, and Mount 
Mars was now the property of the fiercest of Austrasian 
counts. 

“I despoiled the former proprietor of this land,” the old man 
was saying sadly to Batilda; “to-day a new-comer, stronger 
than I, is going to turn me out. It is right. I cannot complain; 
but you, my darling, what is to become of you?” 

At this moment the sound of a horn was heard, and a man- 
at-arms came up to announce that a Frankish lord and his atten- 
dant demanded admittance. The stranger was shown in. It 
was Sigefrey. 

“ Gontran,” said he, after he had made himself known as Au- 
bert’s son and representative, “I come not to strip you of your 
possessions. I have loved your daughter Batilda ever since | 
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first saw her at King Clovis’ marriage three years ago; give her 
to me for a wife and let there be peace between us.” 

Gontran, much astonished, looked inquiringly at Batilda. 

The maiden blushed; then, raising her downcast eyes, she said, 
with proud candor: 

“It is indeed three years since I first met Sigefrey. I-will 
admit that I reciprocate his love; but he worships strange gods, 
and [ama Christian. I cannot, be his wife, and he knows it.” 

“TI wish to be a Christian, too,” said the happy lover; “I 
could not stay to receive baptism with our great King Clovis, 
but let Batilda teach me. Her God will be my God.” 

Was the saint’s prophecy about to be fulfilled? 

Sigefrey remained a welcome guest at the tower. Every 
day he listened to the pious exhortations of old Gontran; every 
day he saw his dear Batilda. He lived as in a dream, forgetting 
everything—his father, Clovis, his own fame as a warrior. For 
him the world did not extend beyond the walls of the old castle. 
It had been arranged that the marriage should be celebrated on 
the day following that of his baptism. Sigefrey proclaimed him- 
self ready for the latter, but Batilda wished her future husband 
to be thoroughly prepared to receive the two sacraments. He 
had become so dear to her that she began to fear her great love 
might displease Heaven. 

“Perhaps I love you too much,” she said one day to her 
lover. “Let us go and consult my godmother, the saint.” 

They crossed the Seine and sought Geneviéve’s humble 
home. The saint, now almost an octogenarian, was still beau- 
tiful; hers was the beauty of the angels. She smiled sweetly 
when she saw her godchild coming hand-in-hand with the 
young Frank. 

When Batilda had told her the story of their love and her 
own scrupulous fears, Geneviéve took the hands of the two 
lovers and held them for a long while clasped in her own. She 
gazed at the young couple with infinite sweetness. At last she 
spoke. 

“Go in peace, my children,” said she—‘ go; you shall be 
happy.” And having traced the sign of the cross on their brows, 
she bent over and kissed them. 

The happy lovers returned with light hearts, free from doubt 
and fears. But Sigefrey, all absorbed in his new life, had for- 
gotten to communicate with his father. Old Aubert grew un- 
easy at this unaccountable silence. © 

“TI must go and find out what is become of my son,” he 
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mused; “perhaps those Burgunds have killed him. I will 
avenge his death tenfold!” 

Aubert hated the Burgunds and did not believe in the God of 
the Christians. Notwithstanding Clovis’ example, he had refused 
to let himself be baptized. He assembled his numerous followers 
and went in search of the missing Sigefrey. 

It was night when he came in sight of Mount Mars, and, like 
Sigefrey, he stopped at the farm-house and made inquiries. He 
learned that Gontran lived in the old tower. Some time since a 
handsome young warrior had come with one attendant. He had 
asked questions about the castle and its owner, and had taken the 
road thither. He had not been seen since. Aubert jumped at 
the conclusion that his son, if not murdered, must be held prisoner 
in the tower. He would rescue or avenge him. The place was 
strong and well defended, but there was a secret passage by 
which it might be entered. The farmer knew this secret way, 
and, what between terror at Aubert’s threats and awakened ava- 
rice at the prospect of a rich reward, the wretch betrayed his 
master. He guided the count and his party through a subterra. 
nean passage which led directly to the apartments of the castel- 
lan. Gontran, Batilda, and their servants were taken prisoners 
without resistance. So complete was the surprise that the garri- 
son was not aware of the capture of their lord. Sigefrey slept 
in another wing of the building. 

This easy victory disposed Aubert to clemency; and when 
Gontran offered to pay ransom for himself and daughter, the 
wily Austrasian consented, deferring his inquiries concerning his 
son’s fate until he had possessed himself of the old Burgund’s 
treasure. Gontran had but one thought: to save Batilda from 
being carried off by their unknown captor. His old majordomo, 
also a prisoner, was graciously permitted to go for the money. 
It was in the cellar, and, the doors of the apartments being 
guarded, there was no chance of escape. As the majordomo 
was leaving the room he exchanged a glance full of meaning 
with Batilda. 

The faithful old servant tarried long on his errand, and Av- 
bert was growing impatient, when he made his appearance, bear- 
ing the iron casket which contained his master’s treasure, and 
scales to weigh the gold. 

Gontran possessed in all two hundred gold marks. He of- 
fered one hundred and fifty of these for his ransom. Aubert 
made a motion of assent, and the weighing commenced. It was 
a slow process, made doubly so by the old majordomo’s clumsi- 
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ness in piling up the gold-pieces. At last he announced one 
hundred and fifty marks. 

“Very well,” said Aubert; “but you have not counted the 
weight of the sword.” 

And he threw his heavy weapon on the scale that held the 
weights. 

At this juncture a secret door, concealed in the woodwork, 
was thrown open, and a warrior of commanding stature entered. 
His shoulders were covered with a huge bear-skin, and the ani- 
mal’s head, drawn down over his brow, concealed his features. 
Crossing the room, he stopped opposite the count. 

“ Against the weight of the sword I bring the weight of the 
axe!” 

As he spoke these words he drew a battle-axe from under his 
bear-skin and threw it upon the pile of gold. The other scale 
flew up. 

“Who art thou?” cried Count Aubert, pale with rage at this 
audacious interference. 

“ T am, like thee, a noble; like thee, a lend and a Frank,” re- 
plied the unknown. 

“Take up thy axe and prove thy words!” shouted Aubert, 
who wrested a francic from the hand of one of his men-at-arms 
and brandished it aloft. 

The mysterious stranger made no motion. 

Aubert, blind with rage, struck the defenceless man, whose 
right arm fell, severed at the shoulder. 

The bystanders uttered acry of horror. Batilda sprang to- 
ward the wounded man, but the latter, motioning her away 
gently, threw back the bear’s head that had served him as a 
mask, 

Count Aubert recognized his son! 

The fierce old man felt his heart breaking. The only soft 
feeling he had ever known had ‘been love for that son, the 
pride and hope of his declining years ; and he had destroyed him 
in the flower of his youth. No man could survive such a wound. 
He wept, he cursed his blind fury, but the evil done could not be 
repaired. The dying man made him swear that, as the price of 
blood, he would leave Gontran and Batilda in peaceful possession 
of the estate. Then he bade him good-by, begging to be left 
with her for whom he had given his life. 

Aubert departed, wild with grief. His last act before leaving 
Mount Mars was to hang the farmer who had led him into the 
tower. He disappears from our story. We will merely mention 
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the fact that a short time after this sad event he found an honor- 
able death on the battle-field. 

Sigefrey did not die of this terrible wound. Love performed 
a miracle. Sigefrey recovered, was baptized, and married his 
Batilda. The young bride fairly worshipped her husband. Un- 
known to Sigefrey, she had had that arm embalmed which he had 
sacrificed in her defence. This dear relic she kept locked up in 
an ebony casket, the key of which she always carried about her. 
Often, when alone in her chamber, she would open the box and 
shed tears of love and gratitude over her treasure. Few, if any, 
in the household knew of the existence of this casket; none had 
any suspicion of its precious contents. 

But Sigefrey was not happy. An idle word, spoken carelessly 
in his hearing, had wounded him deeply: “ The one-handed 
man,” a neighbor had said, speaking of him. He brooded over 
his misfortune until his mind was full of morbid fancies. Though 
Batilda surrounded him with unmistakable loving care, he per- 
suaded himself that no woman could love him, that all these 
marks of affection were inspired only by a feeling of pity for his 
helplessness. The birta of two children tended only to increase 
his sadness. He dwelt on the bitter thought that his daughter 
would not have the protection of a father’s strong arm ; that he, 
the disabled soldier, could not teach his son to handle a sword. 
Sigefrey was slowly dying of melancholy. 

Poor Batilda saw all this and was miserable. She wept and 
prayed in the secret of her chamber, for she tried to show a 
cheerful face to her husband. At last she felt that she could not 
stand this much longer: she betook herself to Paris to see Gene- 
viéve. She was refused admittance, as the saint was lying at the 
point of death and was engaged.at that moment in saying her 
last orisons. But even as the attendant was explaining this to 
the disappointed visitor the saint’s voice was heard, saying: 

“ Let my godchild, Batilda the Fair, enter. I wish to see her 
before I go to God.” 

Batilda entered. 

The Virgin of Nanterre was lying on her bed; around her 
head a holy nimbus shone ; her gentle features already wore the 
calmness of death. 

Batilda fell on her knees by the bedside. 

“O saint! saint!” she cried, “ help me in great trouble! ... 
You told me one day that I would be happy, and now Sigefrey 
wants to die, and there can be no happiness for me. Oh! have 
pity on me, godmother! .. .” 
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“ My child,” said Geneviéve faintly, “1 know all that you suf- 
fer. I have been praying for you this long time past.” 

“Sigefrey wants to die! .. .” wasall poor Batilda could say 
amid her sobs. 

“My beloved godchild,” the saint replied, “I don’t want him 
to die; . . . and, since I have told you that you shall be happy, it 
must not be that I have spoken falsely even once in my life.” 

And the dying woman pressed the crucifix to her lips. 

“ Listen,” said she, after a silent pause—“ listen, and remember 
well what Iam going to say to you... . This evening, when 
the setting sun marks the fifth hour, I shall be dead. . . .” 

“Dead! ...” repeated Batilda, sobbing. 

“ Yes,” said the saint, and a blissful smile illumined her pallid 
face, “I shall be dead. If my own wish were granted I should 
be buried at Nanterre, near my mother; but Queen Clotilda will 
not permit it. . . . On the twenty-fourth day after my death my 
poor body, enclosed in a rich casket, shall be made to lie in state 
in the church of SS. Peter and Paul. On the morning of that 
twenty-fourth day you will take the ebony casket which you hide 
so jealously from prying eyes... .” 

Batilda looked up, astonished. The existence of this casket 
was her secret. She had never mentioned it to her godmother. 

Geneviéve smiled. 

“ God blesses a pure and true love,” said she. “ You will have 
this casket carried before you to the church of SS. Peter and 
Paul. You will walk thither holding by the hand your two chil- 
dren. Sigefrey will accompany you, mounted on his war-horse. 
Regnier, his faithful companion, will carry his sword. Your old 
father, Gontran, must go also. 

“ When the candles round my catafalco shall have been lighted, 
you will take the casket, and you will tell Sigefrey to take off his 
tunic and to kneel down. . . .” 

She ceased speaking. Batilda, after waiting for her to con- 
tinue, asked in a tremulous voice: 

“And then, godmother, what shall I do next?” 

“ Then, daughter,” replied the saint, “a voice will speak to 
your soul, It will be my voice. .. . You will do what my voice 
bids you. .. . Go.” 

She gave Batilda her blessing and motioned to her to leave 
the room. 

When the setting sun marked the fifth hour Geneviéve’s soul 
left her perishable body to ascend to the abode of the blessed. 
The news, “The saint is dead!’ startled all Paris. The 
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king, the queen, the great and the lowly, the poor and the rich, 
every one wished to go and do homage to her whose intercession 
had twice saved Paris. 

The last words spoken by Batilda’s godmother were verified. 
Queen Clotilda asked that the body be embalmed and enclosed 
ina casket of massive silver ornamented with precious stones, 
Immediately the king, the lords, the liege-men gave; not a beg- 
gar-woman so poor but came with her offering. Soona huge 
pile of silver and gold rose in the vestibule of the saint’s humble 
abode. 

On the twenty-third day the casket was finished. The body, 
which had been carefully embalmed, was placed in it, and it 
was carried with great pomp to the basilica of SS. Peter and 
Paul. 

Batilda followed religiously the instructions of the departed, 
and, strange as it seems, neither Sigefrey nor Gontran ques- 
tioned her motives; they obeyed silently. 

The church was crowded. At the fifth hour—the beginning 
of the twenty-fourth day—the upper clergy entered by one of 
the doors of the choir, while the king and queen, escorted by the 
noble lords and ladies, made their entry from the opposite side. 
The magnificent, heavy casket was placed on a litter. King Clo. 
vis, his lends, and the bishops grasped the handles of the litter 
and lifted the pious burden, which they carried in procession 
round the nave. 

When the casket was brought back to its resting-place before 
the altar, Batilda, who had remained kneeling, recollected herself 
and called thrice in her heart: ‘‘ Geneviéve! Geneviéve! Gene- 
viéve!” 

And in the innermost recess of her heart she heard a voice that 
said: “ My godchild, I am with thee.” 

Then, rising, she took the ebony casket from the hands of her 
maid and turned towards her husband. A deep silence fell upon 
the immense assembly. Every one felt that something strange 
was about to happen. 

Batilda inserted the key in the lock of the casket, and said: 

“ My beloved Sigefrey, I pray you take off your tunic.” 

Sigefrey obeyed without showing any surprise. 

“My beloved husband,” continued Batilda, her voice trem- 
bling with emotion, “I pray you kneel before the remains of my 
sainted godmother, Geneviéve.” 

She opened the casket and stood motionless, pale and anxious. 
She was awaiting the further fulfilment of the promise. Then 
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a happy smile lighted her beautiful features. The VOICE was 
speaking in her heart. She took the lifeless arm from the casket 
and lifted it above her head. 

“O Christ!” said she, “listen to the prayer of thy servant, 
Geneviéve, who is even now at thy feet, and who beseeches 
thee to grant us the happiness she had promised us in thy 
name. “QO Christ! hear thy servant, so that it shall not be said 
that she hath spoken falsely even once in her life!” 

A soft melody, which seemed to descend from the vault, filled 
the church, and the head of the saint appeared, surrounded by a 
glory. 

Batilda tore open the linen which covered Sigefrey’s shoul- 
der. The fearful scar was exposed to view; it reddened slowly, 
slowly, and three drops of blood oozed from the tender skin. 
Batilda lowered the lifeless arm she still held aloft, and pressed it 
against her husband’s bleeding shoulder. 

From the vault a voice was heard which said distinctly amid 
the concert of harmonious murmurs: 

“Behold, O people, the first miracle of St. Geneviéve !”’ 

The crowd knelt, awe-struck. 

Meanwhile Sigefrey had risen, staggering, uncertain, as one 
who knows that he is dreaming and dreads to awake. 

He moved his right arm tentatively. The arm held firmly 
and naturally to his shoulder. 

“A miracle! a miracle!” cried the crowd. 

Sigefrey, his eyes brimming with grateful tears, turned to- 
wards his young son. “ Child,” said he, “I will teach thee how 
to hold a sword. Grow up and be a warrior!”’ 

And to his little daughter: “I have an arm to protect and 
defend thee, my darling; thou mayest grow to be as beautiful as 
thy mother!” 

Then he drew Batilda to his breast. ‘“ Saint!” the cried, 
“T thank thee! For the first time I hold my beloved wife to my 
heart!” . 

He glanced around proudly, and grasping his sword, which 
was borne on a cushion by the faithful Regnier, he waved it three 
times wildly, and cried out in a voice that resounded through 
the church: 

“Glory be to God! I am once more a warrior!” 
Thus ends the legend of Sigefrey the One- Armed. 
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MADAME MARY ALOYSIA HARDEY. 


THE death of Madame Hardey, which occurred in Paris, June 
17, 1886, has deprived the religious of the Sacred Heart in this 
country of a most efficient directress and of a loving and most 
tenderly beloved mother. 

Madame Mary Aloysia Hardey was born in Maryland in 
1809. Her parents came of that good old Catholic stock which 
preferred to leave its native soil in order to enjoy religious 
liberty in the wilds of the then new colony; and well were the 
virtues of her ancestors shown forth in the life of this truly 
valiant woman. 

While she was yet in early childhood the family removed to 
Louisiana, and the young Aloysia was placed in the convent 
school of the Sacred Heart, then under the direction of Madame 
Audé. Here she remained until after her fifteenth year, when 
she left her school duties only to assume the habit of a novice in 
the society. From the first Madame Hardey was eminent for 
her rare prudence and extraordinary virtue, and she was soon 
chosen to aid in the government and extension of the order. 
She accompanied the gifted Mére Audé to Paris, where she re- 
ceived the approbation and blessing of the Venerable Madame 
Barat, the foundress of the society; and then Madame Hardey 
went to Rome; where His Holiness Pope Gregory blessed the 
young American and strengthened her zeal. After many fruitful 
labors in the South Madame Hardey, then but little more than 
thirty years of age, was appointed to direct the important mis- 
sion confided to the society in these Middle States, especially in 
New York. Here the first convent of the Sacred Heart was 
opened in Houston Street; but the community and academy in- 
creasing rapidly, they removed, first to Astoria, and finally, about 
the year 1847, to their present locality at Manhattanville, the 
ancient country-seat of the Lorillards. Thence Madame Hardey 
projected and accomplished many important foundations and 
works of zeal, and her wonderful energy and unselfish devotion 
to the interests of souls led her to spare neither fatigue nor 
anxiety in her arduous and responsible tasks. Convents were 
opened in Rochester, Albany, Philadelphia, Boston, Providence, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, Halifax, St. John’s, Montreal, and in many 
other cities of the Western States and the Provinces, either by 
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her direct action or with her charitable concurrence; and before 
her death she had the happiness of seeing her spiritual daugh- 
ters carrying the standard of the Sacred Heart even into the 
centre of Mexico and far beyond the seas to New Zealand and 
Australia. Only the Master for whom she toiled can tell the 
extent and importance of her good works; but the many who 
knew her in life, not only among the religious but among the 
clergy and laity, now review with astonishment the magnificent 
successes of that noble career. In 1872 Madame Hardey was 
called to Paris to assist in the general government of the society, 
which had spread thence over nearly all the civilized parts of the 
globe, and since that time she had thrice visited this country, 
always in the interest of her American houses. Her advent was 
ever a signal for universal rejoicing only equalled by the sorrow 
that accompanied each departure ; and the innumerable recipients 
of her bounty, as well asa host of important and influential friends, 
shared heartily in the enthusiasm and affectionate demonstra- 
tions of her devoted religious daughters. Great, then, were the 
mourning and desolation which followed in the train of the 
cablegram that brought the fatal tidings of her death, and many 
a long day will pass ere the hearts of the multitude that knew 
and loved her will cease to grieve over her loss, while her 
memory will remain in benediction for ever. 

Madame Hardey had the gift of mingling in the world, and 
of being an excellent administratrix, without losing anything 
of the exalted asceticism of the religious life. Although obliged, 
from her care of the temporalities of the institutions over which 
she presided, to come in relation with things and persons natural- 
ly calculated to wear off the sheen of high spirituality, she pre- 
served among seculars the fervor of the novice. This rare ex- 
cellence of leading a contemplative in the midst of an active life 
arose from her punctilious fidelity to the rules of her order, from 
the observance of which she never allowed anything to make her 
swerve. Thus faithful to every point of her rule, she edified the 
religious community in which she lived; while her sweet yet 
firm character, her cultivated manners and magnetic virtues, 
won the respect and the love of seculars. 
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RUSSIAN novels are just now very fashionable. Count Tol. 
stoi’s religious vagaries have strengthened his popularity as a 
novelist, and even the interminable Peace and War—published by 
Gottsberger in New York in six volumes—finds many readers. 
It is neither a history nor a novel; its claims to be an historical 
picture interfere with its interest as a work of fiction, and vice 
versa. The earlier volumes in which Russian life is depicted are 
good specimens of Tolstoi’s best manner. In his later essays he 
seems to have revised some of the conclusions of My Redigion. 
He has discovered that it is not necessary to give all that one 
has to the poor, but only one’s labor. He congratulates himself 
that the eye of the needle is much larger than he imagined—so 
large, in fact, that a heavily-loaded camel may pass through it. 
From this it is evident that Count Tolstoi’s “religion” is still 
capable of transitions. Tolstoi is now better known to the Eng- 
lish-speaking public than any other Russian writer, except Tur- 
gueneff. Pushkin is comparatively unknown; Gogol is begin- 
ning to find translators because the introduction of Tolstoi has 
created a taste for Russian literature ; but Gontcharoff, Ostrovsky, 
and Pisemsky are only names as yet, although they are held in 
their own country to be worthy of a place beside those of Tur- 
gueneff and Tolstoi. 

Count Tolstoi’s Childhood, Boyhood, and Youth (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) is a valuable addition to our means 
of understanding how life goes on in Russia. It is hardly a bio- 
graphy of Count Tolstoi, since he mixes up much that is fiction 
with what is true. All this makes it, like Peace and War, tantaliz- 
ing and unsatisfactory, but does not destroy its fascination. It 
is the revelation of a new life, and it brings us nearer to a com- 
prehension of the effects of the lamentable Greek schism on the 
morals, manners, and thought of the higher classes in Russia 
than any book has hitherto done. It is at once idealistic and 
realistic. If Count Tolstoi has changed somewhat the facts of 
his outward life, he has set down those of his inner life without 
reserve. He has painted frankly the brutality that lies so very 
near the varnish of cultivation—a sort of French lacquer, that 
covers but does not hide the crude passions of a semi-civilized 
race. He has left out nothing from a desire to make the best of 
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the Russian youth, so typical of Russian youths in general. He 
does not hesitate to make his mental and moral toilet in public. 
His egotism, his pride, his foolishness, his self-consciousness, his 
vanity, are all put on or taken off in our presence. Count Tol- 
stoi has idealized those he loved, and perhaps added here and 
there a touch of high color to some characters and surroundings, 
but the truth of the book in the main is startling and unmistak- 
able. And the manner of the narrative is simplicity itself. This 
quality has been scrupulously preserved by Isabel F. Hapgood, 
who has translated the book from the Russian. 

The progress of a yourg Russian of the privileged classes 
from the surveillance of his teachers—foreigners, German first, 
and French afterwards—to the university is carefully noted. The 
thoughts and fancies of childhood color the dreams of youth, and 
it is interesting to note as a proof of Tolstoi’s fidelity to nature 
how much of a child the swaggering student remains even in his 
carouses and amid all his affectations of knowledge and expe- 
rience of the world. 

A curious chapter is that in which Tolstoi—now professing to 
be a believer in the Scriptures, but not in immortality or the re- 
surrection—tells how he prepared to receive the Blessed Sacra- 
ment at Easter : 

“To-day I shall be free from sin,” I thought, “and I shall never com- 
mit any more. (Here I recalled all the sins which troubled me most.) I 
shall go to church without fail every Sunday, and afterwards I shall read 
the Gospels for a whole hour; and then, out of the white bank-bill which 
I shall receive every month when I enter the university, I will be sure to 
give two rubles and a half (one-tenth) to the poor, and in such a manner 
that no one shall know it—and not to beggars, but I will seek out poor 
people, an orphan or old woman whom no one knows about.” 


Very well satisfied with his present condition of sanctity, the 
young student loses himself in day-dreams that lead him to the 
verge of sin, but he recovers himself and resumes his rather 
elaborate and ostentatious contempt for the world, the flesh, and 
the devil. The time for confession comes. The priest is at the 
house, and the family gather in a small room to await their turn. 
The young Russian enjoys the sensation of terror and devotion 
that strikes him when his turn comes. In truth, Count Tolstoi’s 
later religious eccentricities are more easily understood in the 
light of the perpetual egotism of his youthful religion, in which 
“IT” and the feelings of this “ I” seem to be more important than 
the love or fear of God. The student leaves the priest in a re- 
freshing and comfortable state of mind which lasted until be 
went to bed. 
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“T had already fallen into a doze,” he writes, “as I was going over in 
imagination all the sins of which I had been purified, when all at once | 
recalled one shameful sin I had kept back in confession. The words of 
the prayer preceding confession came back to me and resounded in my 
ears without intermission. All my composure vanished in a moment. 
‘And if you conceal aught, so shall ye have greater sin.’ I saw that I was 
such a terrible sinner that there was no punishment adequate for me. 
Long did I toss from side to side as I reflected on my situation, and await- 
ed God’s punishment, and even sudden death, from moment to moment— 
a thought which threw me into indescribable terror. But suddenly the 
happy thought occurred to me to go or ride to the priest at the monastery 
as soon as it was light, and confess again ; and I became calm.” 


He could scarcely wait for the morning. He rushed to the 
monastery before dawn, and made his confession and felt happy. 
As he went homeward in a jolting drozhky he began to reflect 
“that the priest was probably thinking by this time that such 
a fine soul of a young man as I he had never met, and never 
would meet in all his life, and that there were no others like me.” 
Wanting to talk, he confides his feelings to the driver, who looks 
incredulous, but does not understand what he means. He, how- 
ever, does not lose the belief that this personage looks on him 
as a heroic young person until he fails to find the forty kopecks 
with which to pay his fare, and tries to borrow it from his fa- 
ther’s servants. Then the driver’s real opinion was delivered in 
forcible and uncomplimentary language. When he began to 
dress for church, in order that he might receive communion 
with the rest, he forgot his resolutions and “sinned to an incal- 
culable extent.” ‘“ Having donned another suit, I went to the 
communion in a strange state of agitation of mind and with utter 
disbelief in my very fine proclivities.” 

It is a pity that Count Tolstoi did not write “autobiogra- 
phy ” on his title-page instead of “novel.” It is neither a novel 
nor an autobiography ; but, nevertheless, it gives a fuller picture 
of this strange Russian, who has been for some time an object of 
intense interest to the world, than a biography by another man, 
however correct in the matter of dates, etc., could do. 

Taras Bulba is the first of a series of Gogol’s works, translated 
by Isabel F. Hapgood from the Russian and published by Crow- 
ell & Co. ‘Taras Bulba” is a Cossack of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. He isa Russian in his native state, untrammelled by any 
of those artificial restraints which press so awkwardly on him 
to-day. He carouses, watches fiercely and distrustfully over his 
house and horses, is as free as the wind. In a week, at the sum- 
mons for war, he joins a horde ready to devastate new lands 
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like a flock of locusts. “ Who knows?” replied one of these 
Cossacks to the sultan who had inquired how many there were. 
“We are scattered all over the steppes; wherever there is a hil- 
lock, there is a Cossack.” 

The Cossacks of original, or southern, Russia admitted the 
authority of their hetmen, but the Polish kings were too well 
versed in the Cossack character to demand more than they were 
likely to get, and the Cossacks were willing enough to fight for 
them on demand for the spoil, a ducat apiece, and, above all, 
the delight of fighting. Beyond that their allegiance did not 
go. Gogol, one of the great novelists of the modern Russians, 
has revived the Cossack life of that fierce time by means of tradi- 
tions, old songs, and folk-tales. And terrible and repelling times 
they were. The ferocity and restlessness of the Cossacks per- 
haps saved Europe from a Mongolian invasion, but the preven- 
tive itself was a horrible one. Zaras Bulba opens with the re- 
turn of the two sons of the old Cossack from the Royal Semi- 
nary at Kief. Taras was of the old brood—“ dragon’s brood,” to 
borrow a phrase from Goethe—that knew no pity and little love. 
He and his followers made their own laws; they were indepen- 
dent of the rest of the world; they knew well all primitive 
trades ; he was always ready to use the sword in defence of the 
Greek schism against Catholics, Mussulmans, or Jews, although 
the latter were tolerated and despised. He classed with serts 
those of the Cossack leaders who adopted the luxurious customs 
of the Polish nobles. He welcomed his sons by insulting one of 
them, and he was delighted when one of them pummelled him 
soundly. In spite of the tears of their mother—women in Rus- 
sia were hardly more than slaves when in the rest of Europe 
Christianity had elevated them into objects of chivalrous re- 
spect—he carried them off to the Setch, which was a meeting- 
place for the Cossacks. 

The story issombre. The religion of the Cossacks did not 
soften them. They made it a pretext for all kinds of crime, and 
excused a breach of faith with Poles or Turks on the pretext 
that the church in the Setch needed new zkons or decorations. 
One son of Taras, somewhat more human than the rest of the 
Cossacks, deserts to the Poles, whom the Cossacks have con- 
cluded to despoil. He is killed by his father almost as a matter 
of course. Ostrop, his other son, is executed by the outraged 
Poles, and the story ends with a recital of the horrible ven- 
geance that the Cossacks took for this. This is a part of his- 
tory: Taras was burned for his atrocities. His last words had 
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almost the force of prophecy: “ Wait; the time will come when 
ye shall learn what the Russian Orthodox faith is! Already the 
people scent it far and near. A czar shall arise from Russian 
soil, and there shall not be a power in the world which shall not 
submit to him.” 

Gogol’s narrative is simple and direct, almost blunt. In it 
he has mirrored the weakness and the strength of that people 
whose ancestors were Taras Bulbas, and who have sprung from 
nomads to be rulers of the world. 

Won by Waiting, by Edna Lyall, the author of Donavan, We 
Two, and In the Golden Days (New York: D. Appleton & Co.), 
will be a disappointment to readers who have come to regard 
Miss Lyall as a forcible, interesting, and elevating writer. Won 
by Waiting is what may be called a “goody-goody” story. M. 
de Mabillon, a French Protestant, has a daughter called Espé- 
rance, who is a hopeless kind of person. Her mother is dead, 
and she suffers a great deal from the unpleasantness of her Eng- 
lish relatives. Her eyes are the color of “ Smyrna raisins,” but 
she has a hard time of it in spite of that remarkable fact, as any- 
body who has the fortitude to follow her through nearly four 
hundred pages willfind out. It is a mistake for this author to 
push on the public earlier and inferior works because the pub- 
lic has found her maturer productions worthy of praise. 

Mrs. Craven, whose Sister’s Story, Eliane, and Fleurange are 
read and reread by thousands of admirers, has written a new 
novel, Le Valbriant (Paris: Perrin & Co.), now in its sixth edi- 
tion. It has been published in England under the title of Lucze, 
and it will shortly appear with an American imprint. 

There are not so many novelists offering antidotes to the 
literary poison that permeates society that any book of fiction 
written with a high motive can be neglected. Mrs. Craven, 
who is acknowledged by critics entirely out of sympathy with 
her motives as a writer of the first class, is in the first rank of 
those who use all the graces of a polished style, a refined art, a 
vivid but restrained imagination in the interest of Christian mo- 
rality. Le Valbriant has all these attributes. It has been com- 
plained of Mrs. Craven that she limits herself too much to the 
atmosphere of the Faubourg Saint-Germain, that all her char- 
acters are drawn from the life of the society which is called 
“‘vood,” and that she is too sentimental. Mrs. Craven does well 
to confine herself to the society she knows best. In no novels of 
the present time is there less snobbishness shown. If her people 
have been affected by an artificial and very rarefied state of so- 
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ciety, it is not because she wills it so, but because they are so. 
The lesson of all her books—that of Le Valbriant as well as the 
others—is, life is not long enough for love. Its best expression is 
the famous motto of the ring in A Sister's Story—La Vie, c'est trop 
court. In one of the closing passages of Le Valbriant she re- 
peats it: 


“ The sun—a winter’s sun, but pure and brilliant—rose the next day in 
a cloudless sky. All the people of Valbriant, we may well believe, took 
part in the festival. Father Severin was at the altar, at the foot of which 
Lucie and Gauthier had just knelt. It was not an ordinary marriage. Suf- 
fering had left deep traces in the two lives that were about to mingle, and, 
for these spouses, happiness was not without gravity. Put in the souls of 
both a sort of security which the most ardent hopes of earth are powerless to 
gtve assured them of the future, the undefined future. If tt had been said to 
them that they were united for life, they would have answered: ‘C'est trop 
court, la vie/’” 


If this is sentimentalism it is of a very high order—so high, 
indeed, that Mrs. Craven deserves all praise for teaching it. In 
nearly all novels marriage is the end. The books close as soon 
as the union of the hero and heroine is announced. They are 
supposed to have attained the sum of human happiness. They 
enter into a flowery garden spanned by perpetual rainbows which 
will last for ever. Life is long enough for them, and they desire 
nothing better. But Mrs. Craven’s teaching is very different. 
She believes with Madame Swetchine that marriage is the be- 
ginning, not the end; that the Sacrament of Matrimony is a pre- 
paration for eternal life, and that human love would be worthless 
if it were not irradiated by the hope of eternal love. 

When this doctrine is taught by a writer who in exquisite 
taste, style, and force of interest is the equal of the novelist of 
fashionable France, Octave Feuillet, we ought to be grateful that 
Providence has raised up such a teacher. A Sister’s Story has be- 
come a classic, F/eurange has been translated into all the languages 
of Europe, and we are justified in considering the appearance of 
Le Valbriant—or Lucie, as we understand it will be in English— 
as an event of great literary importance. The scene is laid near 
a quiet village of France, where stands the Chateau de Bois. 
d’Harlay. Count Geoffrey lives in the old house with his ser- 
vants. He had been an emigrant. In London he had met Lé- 
ontine de Lerens, whose father had been slaughtered during the 
Terror. Léontine was working hard to support her grandmother, 
the Duchess de Lerens. He and all the London colony of 
French gentlemen were toiling as they had never before dreamed: 
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of working. Charmed with Léontine’s beauty and self-sacri- 
fice, he married her at London just as the white flag was un- 
furled in honor of the accession of Louis XVIII. Madame de 
Bois d’Harlay, who had accepted misfortune so bravely, was not 
equal to her sudden accession to the splendid place that was her 
own by birth. She saw no difference between the France of 
Louis XVI. and that of Louis XVIII.; and her good-fortune was 
embittered by her husband’s disposition to accept things as they 
were. 

The character of the Countess de Bois d’Harlay is described 
with fineness of perception. It is one of the most important in 
Le Valbriant. Although the countess is made to die in an early 
chapter, her influence moulds the lives of her husband and 
daughter. Mrs. Craven has made a very instructive and subtle 
picture of the state of mind of so many French aristocrats who 
found wealth and luxury, shorn of the privileges of their order, 
more'than they could endure. 

Lucie de Bois d’'Harlay has made an unhappy marriage, but a 
splendid one in the eyes of her late mother. Count Geoffrey, 
alone in his chateau, knows that his daughter has married a vil- 
lain, and he suffers with her in imagination. He is a dignified 
and noble personage. He finds some consolation in the friend- 
ship of his neighbor at Le Valbriant—a village which has been 
made a model for the vicinity and all France by Gauthier d’Arcy, 
whose father had accepted the new order of things and turned 
his chateau into a foundry. Mrs. Craven’s solution of a social 
problem will doubtless meet with some vigorous criticism from 
the irreconcilables who read her novels; there are not many of 
them who would be willing to save the country around them from 
poverty and the crimes that extreme poverty fosters by devoting 
their castles to the purposes of trade. The usual French novelist 
would have made a thrilling romance out of the unhappy married 
life of Lucie, in which passion would play a great part. Mrs. 
Craven gives us the picture of a wife who has received the Sacra- 
ment of Matrimony worthily, and who knows the duty of a wife. 
It would be a pity in this case to tell by what means Lucie finally 
marries the proprietor of Le Valbriant and enters into the plans 
of her husband for the improvement of his workmen. It is suffi- 
cient to say that it is brought about by no violation of probability 
or propriety; and when we close Le Valbriant we feel as if we 
had spent our time in the society of people whose lives are im- 
pregnated with Catholic teaching, though there is no word of 
controversy in the book. 
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Mr. E. W. Howe’s The Story of a Country Town was an unex- 
pected success. Zhe Moonlight Boy—his latest novel—will no 
doubt find many readers. It is less sombre than his first book ; 
it is characterized by directness and novelty of manner. There 
is no analysis, no self-consciousness. Mr. Howe sketches from 
life as he sees it, without reference to the old masters. His lights 
and shadows are sometimes exaggerated ; he has none of the deli- 
cate manipulations that are so noticeable in Messrs. Howells and 
James ; but he has the courage and the power to interpret things 
for himself. The moonlight boy is a foundling who has been 
adopted by a kind-hearted husband and wife, .Tibby and Mrs. 
Cole. Tibby is a musician, a teacher of singing-schools, country 
brass bands, and a seller of organs. Just about the time that the 
supposed paternity of the moonlight boy is discovered, and he 
is sent to take his place as a “ Courtlandt, of Bleecker Street,” 
“Queen Mary,” the only child of the Coles, appears, and Tibby 
leaves off drinking. From this time the downfall of the Coles 
begins, in the opinion of the moonlight boy. Tibby was so 
much more genial as a singing-master in his cups than out of them 
that his chronicler regrets his reform! The experiences of the 
country boy, with neither good looks, good manners, nor educa- 
tion, in New York, are told in acrisp and original manner. Mr. 
Howe’s hero has nothing to recommend him to the reader or 
to that fate which awards glory to the heroes of novels, except 
good impulses and a lively sense of gratitude. The humor of 
the book is natural and seems unconscious. It has the merits of 
Dickens’ earlier novels, without being at all an imitation of him. 
The moonlight boy has an experience in the office of the Might 
Watch, a religious weekly of immense circulation in the country. 
The only man who believed in the highly moral doctrines taught 
in this great weekly was the figure-head of the concern, who was 
not allowed to do anything. Barton, the manager of this con- 
cern, runs away from his family, with some reason, it must be 
confessed. It is regrettable that Mr. Howe should have permitted 
Barton, who is represented as a man to be pitied and even ad- 
mired, to abet his wife in obtaining adivorce. The Moonlight Boy 
is a collection of odd people who have hearts—or parts of hearts 
—but no souls to speak of. 

The Sphynx's Children and Other People's, by Rose Terry Cook, 
author of Somebody's Neighbors (Boston: Ticknor & Co.), is made 
up of short stories of New England life. They suffer from the 
literary limitations which injure the effect of short stories. It is 
only a very great master who can write a thoroughly satisfactory 
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short story. The weakness of Miss Cook’s stories is the weak. 
ness of most short stories—the sudden transitions at the end. 
No more graphic pictures of New England farm-life have ever 
been put into print. The dreariness of Millet’s French peasants 
striving to wrest a living from small patches of soil, and working 
from dawn to sunset, is gayety itself in comparison with the awful 
grimness of the life of the New England farmer of the last gene- 
ration. The French peasants have their consolatory and hopeful 
Angelus, symbolical of their religion of joy and hope; but for the 
Puritan New-Englander there was no joy on earth and little hope. 
The “ Account of Thomas Tucker” is one of the best things in 
the book. Thomas, the son of a hard New England farmer, be- 
comes the pastor of a fashionable church, and makes himself un- 
popular by calling a spade a spade and pointing out the sins of 
the people, until his congregation resolve to get rid ofhim. Miss 
Cook tells of the life he and his sister had led under the rule of 
their father, ‘“‘ who ploughed the brown sod of the sad New Eng- 
land hills under the full force of the primeval curse.” 


“ Amasa was a hard man, gathering where he had not strewn, and reap- 
ing where he had not sown, and a tyrant where a man can be tyrannical in 
safety—in hisown home. Twochildren out of ten survived to this pair. 
Abundant dosing, insufficient food, and a neglected sink-drain had killed 
all the others who outlived their earliest infancy; but these two avoided 
the doom that had fallen on their brother and sisters, by the fate which 
modern science calls the survival of the fittest, and spindled up among the 
mullein-stalks of their stone-strewn pastures as gray, lank, dry, and forlorn 
as the mulleins themselves; with pale eyes, straight, white hair, sallow 
faces, and the shy aspect of creatures who live in the woods and are 
startled at a strange footstep. They were taught to work as soon as they 
could walk, to consider sin and holiness the only things worth considera- 
tion, to attend meeting as a necessity, and to take deserved punishment in 
silence. To obedience and endurance their physical training, or want of 
training, conduced also ; alternate pie and pork are not an enlivening diet 
to soul and body, and play was an unknown factor in their dreary exist- 


ence.” 


The deacon in Aceldama Sparks is appealed to to save his 
wife’s mother and her husband from being sent to a drunken 
half-breed who had made the lowest bid for the “ keep” of them 
in their quality of paupers. The deacon is an exceedingly pious 
man; he does not, however, mind his wife’s tears as she hears a 
neighbor suggest a way by which her mother may be kept from 
becoming an inmate of “ Indian Peter’s”” wretched hovel: 


“ Well, Brother Steel,” the deacon declared, “I don’t feel no call to help 
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‘em. I don’t mind Mis’ Sparks sendin’ of ‘em bits an’ ends now an’ then ; 
but payin’ out money’s a different thing, and I can’t see my way clear to be 
sinkin’ ten dollars a year, jest so’s to pamper them old folks. If Dan Case 
had had a grain of common sense he could ha’ had a house over his head 
to-day and got his livin’; but now he ought to be thankful to be kep’ from 
starvation, and he’ll profit by experience, 1 guess.” 


A very touching story is ’Ziab’s First Christmas. ’Liab isa 
New England farmer of the hardest kind. An accident forces 
him to remain in the cabin of a French-Canadian family. There 
he hears the ‘“ Adeste Fideles” sung by the children and their 
parents in the wilderness. ’Liab is much impressed, and when 
the mother tells him devoutly the story of Noél, and why she has 
tried to make her children remember the Adorable Infant, the 
Yankee says: 

“But you hev to work real hard to get them things, and Jack has to 
foot it a long stretch to fetch ’em; ef ‘twas to give to missionaries, now, 
why ’twould look reasonable.” 


The lesson taught by these faithful Catholics sank into ’Liab’s 
héart; he softened so perceptibly when he reached home that 
his wife felt obliged to say : 


“I thought pa would die certain when he came home; he was real 
flabby and meechin’ for a spell, and to my mind he hain’t never been him- 
self since!” 


After reading Miss Cook’s descriptions of New England life 
in the country, it is easy tounderstand why one meets New-Eng- 
landers everywhere but in New England, and why the Congre- 
gationalists have reacted with violence from their old religion of 
inhumanity. 


Frederick Lucas was a very great man—a man whose appear- 
ance and work made an epoch in the world. A convert of 
Quaker parentage, he was a Catholic above all, and so truly Ca- 
tholic that he could not fail of being purely patriotic and a poli- 
tician in the highest sense. His Zz/z, written by his brother, Ed- 
ward Lucas (London: Burns & Oates; New York: The Catholic 
Publication Society Co.) is late in appearing, but it is all the 
more welcome since it has been so long needed. Men will dif- 
fer as to the accuracy of Lucas’ judgment of some of the impor- 
tant characters who mingled with the threads of his career, but 
there can be no difference of opinion among capable critics as 
to the importance and value of the book as an historical contri- 
bution to our knowledge of a time that has incalculably affected 
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ours and us. In the two volumes of this book Frederick Lucas 
tells his own story so far as possible. It is the biography of an 
earnest and many-sided man, whose genius was tempered by the 
most rigid virtue, and whose very impetuosity had its cause 
in indignation that was righteous. He was a great journalist, 
a powerful orator, a well-versed parliamentary debater, a fine 
literary critic—all these things were fused into one great instru- 
ment to be used for the church by his noble and intense earnest. 
ness. Lucas, who has been much talked of as the founder of the 
London 7Zaé/et, will now be better known to a generation which 
needs his example. His Zzfe cannot fail to inspire zeal and for- 
tify courage in Catholic laymen. “His theology,” writes his 
biographer, “ was not merely speculative, but eminently practi- 
cal. To the religious test he brought all questions of politics, of 
statesmanship, of that minor department of statesmanship—politi- 
cal economy ; all questions of right and duty in the various con- 
ditions of public life.”” He made bitter enemies among his fel- 
low-Catholics, as well as eager friends, but never from rancor or 
malice. He was keenly sarcastic whenever he heard the cheap 
assertion, “ country first, religion afterwards.” “Ah!” he said, 
when an enthusiastic Young-Irelander, who was a Catholic, de- 
clared that he was an Irishman first and a Catholic afterwards, 
“ but which are you going to be last?” 


‘“What does —— mean,” he wrote to a friend, “by saying he prefers 
his country to his church? I regard that as essentially not different from 
the man who says he prefers his belly to his church. The former may be 
the more dignified and respectful humanist, but I have the greater grudge 
against him as sinning against greater light.” 


There is a great deal of strong meat in this Zzfe. In the old 
days, before the art of printing, a student who copied it from end 
to end in order to possess it would have well spent his time, 
because the slowness of his work would have forced him to think 
while he wrote. It is a book to be read only by those who have 
been taught to think, and who do not run and read books as if 
they were newspapers. 
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THE CLOTHES OF RELIGION: A Reply to Popular Positivism. In two 
Essays and a Postscript. By Wilfrid Ward. London: Burns & Oates; 
New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 


The reading world is not likely to speedily forget the celebrated. conflict 
between Mr. Herbert Spencer and Mr. Frederic Harrison, which took place 
about a couple of years ago, when Agnosticism and Positivism clashed to- 
gether, and, being both earthen jars, each pretty effectually smashed the 
other. The controversy between these two leaders forcibly brought to 
mind the famous conflict of the Kilkenny cats, who went at each other 
tooth and nail until they had completely annihilated each other. 

It is easy to destroy that which has no solid foundation. When leaders 
of Agnosticism and Positivism, and of other isms built upon foundations 
of sand, fall upon each other, mutual destruction follows. But nature ab- 
hors a vacuum. The world must inevitably turn from these exploded 
isms to find the dome of St. Peter’s still towering aloft. The church built 
upon a rock must sooner or later claim undivided attention. 

Whoever helps in allaying the clouds of dust that these false isms have 
stirred up performs a great work to humanity by aiding a distracted peo- 
ple to feel and to perceive God’s own sunlight. The little book before us 
contains a very complete and satisfactory answer to Positivism—especially 
satisfactory because it does not content itself simply with the work of de- 
struction—Positivism, after all, has found few adherents—but also has in it 
a strong argument for the claims of religion. In his preface Mr. Ward 
says: 

‘A religion which is to do the work of a religion, and to influence the lives of the mass of 
mankind, must have that within it which can appeal to the multitude as a motive force for ac- 
tion, and no amount of ingenuity expended in the superstructure will enable it to’stand if this 
foundation is wanting, Suppose that the cardinal ideas of Christianity were deficient in this 
respect—suppose that the character of Christ entirely failed to appeal to mankind as an inspir- 
ing model, and suppose it were impossible to lead men to trust in his merits or to believe in 
the reality and efficacy of his aid ; establish these simple defects in the Christian system and you 
have sounded its death-knell so far as its capabilities as a really influential religion go. There 
is no occasion to criticise St. Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas, Suarez, Vasquez, or to touch on 
the elaborate and ingenious developments and superstructures wrought by subtle intellects in 
successive ages above the root-doctrines. The foundation is rotten, and all that rests on it, how- 
ever intrinsically beautiful or well constructed, must fall with it.” 


Mr. Ward shows most clearly how rotten is the foundation of Positiv- 
ism, and at the same time makes us feel the strength of Christianity. His 
work, therefore, is something better than the mere work of destruction. 
The two essays which make up the little book were originally printed in the 
National Review, The first essay, “The Clothes of Religion,” was published 
soon after Mr. Harrison’s essay, “ The Ghost of Religion,” which shows the 
absurdity of Mr. Spencer’s worship of the “ Unknowable.” While agreeing 
with Mr. Harrison as to the absurdity of the worship of Spencer’s “ Un- 
knowable,” Mr, Ward goes further and shows the absurdity of Mr. Harri- 
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son’s worship of his god—Humanity. Mr. Ward explains what he means 
by the clothes of religion: 

‘* By the clothes of religion I mean those ideas and corresponding emotions with which we 
invested the objects of religious faith, and which were their natural and due adornment, and the 
phrases which had become associated with religious feelings and belief. The saying of the 
Psalmist, which was applied to other slayers of their God, may be used of these also: ‘ Divise- 
runt sibi vestimenta mea, et super vestem meam miserunt sortem’—‘ They have parted my gar- 
ments among them, and on my vesture they have cast lots.’ 

‘* The ideas of Infinity, Eternity, and Power, which have hitherto clothed the Deity, fell to 
Mr. Spencer’s share, together with the correlative emotion of awe. Mr, Harrison came in for a 
larger quantity—though perhaps less indispensable, and more allied to the perfection of dress 
which Christianity introduced than to the simple clothes of natural religion, necessary for de- 
cency and dignity. Brotherly love, the improvement, moral, mental, and material, of our fel- 
low-men, self sacrifice for the general good, devotion to an ideal—here are some of the ‘clothes 
of religion’ which Mr. Harrison and the Positivists have appropriated. And having appropriated 
them, both these philosophers try to persuade themselves and the world that, afterall, the clothes 
are the important part of religion, and that if they dress up something else in the same clothes it 
will do just as well as the old faith, Mr. Spencer dresses up the Unknowable with infinity, 
eternity, and energy ; Mr, Harrison dresses up Humanity with brotherly love and the worship of 
anideal, But the clothes won't fit. The world may be duped for atime, and imagine that where 
the garments are, there the reality must be; but this cannot last. It is not the cowl that makes 
the monk, and it is not the clothes that make religion.” 

Further on Mr. Ward goes on to show how totally inadequate Positiv- 
ism is as an incentive to moral conduct. He uses this very apt illustration: 

‘That a man should refrain from beating his wife because he believes in a God whuse 
claims on him are paramount, and who will reward him or punish him according as he refrains 
or does not refrain, is reasonable and natural. But that love for the human race should make 
him refrain when love for his wife was an insufficient motive is hardly to be expected. ‘ Keep 
yourself up for my sake,’ said Winkle to Mr, Pickwick, who was in the water. The author re- 
marks that he was probably yet more effectively moved to do so for his own sake, And to tell 
a man to be good to his wife for the sake of the human race has in it a considerable element of 
similar bathos. It is exactly parallel to the well-known method of catching a bird. No doubt 
if you can put salt on his tail you can catch him, And so, too, if you can get a man to love the 
human race with a surpassing love, no doubt he will treat his wife well. But the first step in 
putting the salt on is to catch the bird ; and the first step towards loving the human race is to 
have tenderness for those who are nearest,” 

The author then goes on to show what poor consolation Positivism 
offers to the bereaved and suffering; and, in summing up, contrasts Posi- 
tivism with religion under Mr. Harrison's three heads—belief, worship, con- 
duct. He shows us how Positivism masquerades in the clothes of religion; 
bids us keep the feeling of trust without the reason for trust; bids us pray 
without giving us anything real to pray to; bids us be moral, but gives us 
no adequate motive for morality. 

We have given so much space to the admirable essay, “ The Clothes of 
Religion,” that we can but very briefly refer to the second essay, “ Pick- 
wickian Positivism,” and its postscript. Here Mr. Ward shows from Mr 
Harrison’s own statements how much this Positivist has veered and shifted 
of late from his original position. Truly Mr. Harrison contradicts himself in 
a most astonishing manner. If he has not struck his colors entirely they 
now at best but hang at a sort of dreary half-mast. We regret that we 
have not space for some quotations from this most excellent article. We 
hope, however, that our readers will peruse the book itself. It deserves to 
be very widely read not only by Catholics, but by men of all creeds and of 
no creeds. 
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Tue Latin PoEeMS OF LEO XIII. Done into English Verse by the Jesuits 
of Woodstock College. Published with the approbation of His Holi- 
ness. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 1886. 

Catholics in this country who cannot read the poems of His Holiness « 
Leo XIII. in the original Latin will hail this book with much pleasure. It 
seems fitting that these beautiful poems should be translated by members 
of that order who gave to Leo his early education, and the book bears 
ample testimony to the fact that they have well performed this labor of 
love. Of course there is something lost in all translations, and in translat- 
ing Latin poetry into English especially the thought must be somewhat 
diluted, for the words must be multiplied. Every student of Latin knows 
how much more pithily thought can be expressed in that tongue than in 
English, and how often, in translating poetry, an idea must be spun out 
to meet the requirements of English metre. Readers of the translations 
will therefore lose something, of course, of the beauty and flavor of the 
original verse, but can still feel assured that the translations are most ex- 
cellent ones, as all those who read the Latin verse, which is given on the 
pages to the left, will most readily avow. We wish we had space to quote 
at length from these poems, but will have to content ourselves by giving 
but one of the shorter poems, which breathes a prophecy for whose speedy 
fulfilment every earnest Catholic will most devoutly pray. It is called 
“The Triumph of the Church Foreshadowed ” : 


‘« Thus do I prophesy ; A flaming light 
E’en now with radiance bathes the eastern sky, 
And from the starry heavens flashing bright 
The rosy dawn lights up the glistening eye. 


‘« Then straightway to the nether pools of fire 
The hated monsters plunge affrighted down, 
And in the fetid, ever-burning mire 
Sink once again with many a horrid groan, 


‘* Constrained at length this wonder to confess, 
The race that waged erewhile relentless strife 
Against its God turns now that God to bless 
And mourn the errors of its sinful life. 


“‘ Their hatred long indulged and bitter grown, 
And angry combating against the right, 
Cease, and, by virtue’s magic power won, 
All hearts in blissful harmony unite, 


‘* Nay, men who scorned to love with fervor burn, 
And virtue’s path bestrewn with roses find ; 
Peace once again and modesty return, 
And the sweet face that speaks the guileless mind. 


‘* That wisdom which so brilliant shone of eld 
Upon us now an equal lustre sheds, 
And error, by new charity repelled, 
No longer through the land infection spreads, 


“*O fair Ausonian land! O happy home! 
O crowned with glory and with victory ! 
O powerful in its glorious faith of Rome, 
The birthright dear that Peter left to thee!” 


The book is handsomely gotten up and beautifully printed, and should 
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son’s worship of his god—Humanity. Mr. Ward explains what he means 
by the clothes of religion: 


‘* By the clothes of religion I mean those ideas and corresponding emotions with which we 
invested the objects of religious faith, and which were their natural and due adornment, and the 
phrases which had become associated with religious feelings and belief. The saying of the 
Psalmist, which was applied to other slayers of their God, may be used of these also : ‘ Divise- 
runt sibi vestimenta mea, et super vestem meam miserunt sortem’— They have parted my gar- 
ments among them, and on my vesture they have cast lots.’ 

‘* The ideas of Infinity, Eternity, and Power, which have hitherto clothed the Deity, fell to 
Mr. Spencer’s share, together with the correlative emotion of awe. Mr. Harrison came in for a 
larger quantity—though perhaps less indispensable, and more allied to the perfection of dress 
which Christianity introduced than to the simple clothes of natural religion, necessary for de- 
cency and dignity. Brotherly love, the improvement, moral, mental, and material, of our fel- 
low-men, self sacrifice for the general good, devotion to an ideal—here are some of the ‘clothes 
of religion’ which Mr. Harrison and the Positivists have appropriated. And having appropriated 
them, both these philosophers try to persuade themselves and the world that, afterall, the clothes 
are the important part of religion, and that if they dress up something else in the same clothes it 
will do just as well as the old faith, Mr. Spencer dresses up the Unknowable with infinity, 
eternity, and energy ; Mr, Harrison dresses up Humanity with brotherly love and the worship of 
anideal, But the clothes won't fit. The world may be duped for atime, and imagine that where 
the garments are, there the reality must be; but this cannot last. It is not the cowl that makes 
the monk, and it is not the clothes that make religion.” 


Further on Mr. Ward goes on to show how totally inadequate Positiv- 
ism is as an incentive to moral conduct. He uses this very apt illustration: 

‘‘ That a man should refrain from beating his wife because he believes in a God whose 
claims on him are paramount, and who will reward him or punish him according as he refrains 
or does not refrain, is reasonable and natural. But that love for the human race should make 
him refrain when love for his wife was an insufficient motive is hardly to be expected. ‘Keep 
yourself up for my sake,’ said Winkle to Mr, Pickwick, who was in the water. The author re- 
marks that he was probably yet more effectively moved to do so for his own sake, And to tell 
a man to be good to his wife for the sake of the human race has in it a considerable element of 
similar bathos. It is exactly parallel to the well-known method of catching a bird. No doubt 
if you can put salt on his tail you can catch him, And so, too, if you can get a man to love the 
human race with a surpassing love, no doubt he will treat his wife well, But the first step in 
putting the salt on is to catch the bird ; and the first step towards loving the human race is to 
have tenderness for those who are nearest,” 


The author then goes on to show what poor consolation Positivism 
offers to the bereaved and suffering; and, in summing up, contrasts Posi- 
tivism with religion under Mr. Harrison's three heads—belief, worship, con- 
duct. He shows us how Positivism masquerades in the clothes of religion ; 
bids us keep the feeling of trust without the reason for trust; bids us pray 
without giving us anything real to pray to; bids us be moral, but gives us 
no adequate motive for morality. 

We have given so much space to the admirable essay, “The Clothes of 
Religion,” that we can but very briefly refer to the second essay, “ Pick- 
wickian Positivism,” and its postscript. Here Mr. Ward shows from Mr. 
Harrison’s own statements how much this Positivist has veered and shifted 
of late from his original position. Truly Mr. Harrison contradicts himself in 
a most astonishing manner. If he has not struck his colors entirely they 
now at best but hang at a sort of dreary half-mast. We regret that we 
have not space for some quotations from this most excellent article. We 
hope, however, that our readers will peruse the book itself. It deserves to 
be very widely read not only by Catholics, but by men of all creeds and of 
no creeds. 
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THE LaTIN PoEMS OF LEO XIII. Done into English Verse by the Jesuits 
of Woodstock College. Published with the approbation of His Holi- 
ness. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 1886. 

Catholics in this country who cannot read the poems of His Holiness - 
Leo XIII. in the original Latin will hail this book with much pleasure. It 
seems fitting that these beautiful poems should be translated by members 
of that order who gave to Leo his early education, and the book bears 
ample testimony to the fact that they have well performed this labor of 
love. Of course there is something lost in all translations, and in translat- 
ing Latin poetry into English especially the thought must be somewhat 
diluted, for the words must be multiplied. Every student of Latin knows 
how much more pithily thought can be expressed in that tongue than in 
English, and how often, in translating poetry, an idea must be spun out 
to meet the requirements of English metre. Readers of the translations 
will therefore lose something, of course, of the beauty and flavor of the 
original verse, but can still feel assured that the translations are most ex- 
cellent ones, as all those who read the Latin verse, which is given on the 
pages to the left, will most readily avow. We wish we had space to quote 
at length from these poems, but will have to content ourselves by giving 
but one of the shorter poems, which breathes a prophecy for whose speedy 
fulfilment every earnest Catholic will most devoutly pray. It is called 
“The Triumph of the Church Foreshadowed ” : 


** Thus do I prophesy : A flaming light 
E’en now with radiance bathes the eastern sky, 
And from the starry heavens flashing bright 
The rosy dawn lights up the glistening eye. 


‘* Then straightway to the nether pools of fire 
The hated monsters plunge affrighted down, 
And in the fetid, ever- burning mire 
Sink once again with many a horrid groan. 


‘* Constrained at length this wonder to confess, 
The race that waged erewhile relentless strife 
Against its God turns now that God to bless 
And mourn the errors of its sinful life. 


‘* Their hatred long indulged and bitter grown, 
And angry combating against the right, 
Cease, and, by virtue’s magic power won, 
All hearts in blissful harmony unite, 


‘* Nay, men who scorned to love with fervor burn, 
And virtue’s path bestrewn with roses find ; 
Peace once again and modesty return, 
And the sweet face that speaks the guileless mind. 


‘* That wisdom which so brilliant shone of eld 
Upon us now an equal lustre sheds, 
And error, by new charity repelled, 
No longer through the land infection spreads. 


‘“* O fair Ausonian land! O happy home! 
O crowned with glory and with victory ! 
O powerful in its glorious faith of Rome, 
The birthright dear that Peter left to thee!” 


The book is handsomely gotten up and beautifully printed, and should 
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find its way to the book-tables of many Catholic families throughout the 
land. 


SHAFTESBURY (THE FIRST EARL). By H. D. Traill. LZnglish Worthies. 

Edited by Andrew Lang. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1886, i 

In this very readable biography Mr. Traill has attempted to steer a sort 
of a middle course between Christie's whitewashed Shaftesbury and the 
man who is pictured as Achitophel in Dryden’s immortal satire : 

‘* Of these the false Achitophel was first, 

A name to all succeeding ages curst : 

For close designs and crooked counsels fit, 

Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit, 

Restless, unfixed in principles and place, 

In power unpleased, impatient of disgrace,” etc., etc. 
Though Mr. Traill treats Shaftesbury with gloved hands, he by no means 
makes him out a lovely or a heroic character. Gloved hands may deal 
very hard blows; and the author does not attempt to distort the truth, and 
Shaftesbury is shown to be a time-server, a hypocrite, and a self-seeker in 
all things. Mr. Traill does seem to attempt to palliate matters somewhat by 
assuring us that Shaftesbury was no worse than others of his political con- 
temporaries; but it is a doubtful way of whitening a man’s character by 
saying that it is no blacker than those of other rascals about him. There 
has been much discussion as to how much of a hypocrite Shaftesbury was. 
Dryden pictures him thus: 

‘* Bartering his venal wit for sums of gold, 

He cast himself into the saint-like mould, 

Groaned, sighed, and prayed while godliness was gain, 

The loudest bagpipe of the squeaking train.” 
Christie denies that Shaftesbury was a hypocrite at all—a denial that, history 
will not sustain. Mr. Traill, steering his middle course, says: 

‘*T imagine that in the Barebones Parliament he sang and prayed with the rest, not, doubt- 
less, more vociferously or unctuously than others, but with enough of voice and unction to sustain 
a reputation for godliness and to preserve the influence which the suspicion of any other charac- 
ter would unquestionably have lost him,” 

Altogether the book is a very readable one, though it is here and there 
marred by a narrowness and bigotry toward Catholics which almost leads 
one to believe that the author has some lingering belief in the “ Popish 
Plot,” for pretending to believe in which he vigorously denounces Shaftes- 
bury, who used the rancor it created for his own selfish ends; or, at least, 
that he believes in the possibility of such a plot being sanctioned by the 
church. There are several errors of date in the book, but for these the 
proof-reader is evidently responsible. In two places, for instance, the dates 
are exactly one century too far forward—a sort of centennial hop. 


Essays ON IRELAND. By W. J. O'Neill Daunt. Dublin: M. H.Gill& ~ 
Son. 1886, 
Mr. Daunt has here collected a number of his essays dealing with the 

past and present of Ireland, most of which are reprinted from the Duddin, 

Contemporary, and Westminster Reviews. The essays contain much solid 

information put intoclear and terse English, but perhaps it would have been 

better if they had been arranged with reference to their chronological 


order. 








